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THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND EMPRESS IN RUSSIA: THEIR MAJESTIES WITNESSING THE MILITARY MANCZEUVRES AT KRASNOE SELO.— (From a Photograph.) 














OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
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The Tring ‘ fatality,” in which two lovers lost their 
lives by lightning, is called, I see, ** unparalleled.” It 
was certainly sad enough, and beyond all bounds of 
apprehension. It occurred during some local festivity, 
and within sight of numerous persons who were taking 
shelter from a thunderstorm ina tent. Two lovers, whose 
banns had been published and who were on the eve 
of matrimony, were so imprudent as to seek refuge under 
a tree. A great flash of lightning was seen to strike 
them down simultaneously, and when assistance arrived 
they were both dead. An identical catastrophe occurred 
exactly 179 vears ago. Once in cach century is quite 
Whether the present case will 
be made the subject of epitaph or not, the other one had 
pl ity of poet il record, for Pope, Gay, and Thomson 
have all advertel to it. 
Stanton-Iarcourt, near Oxford, to John Hewitt and 


enough of such incidents 


The misfortune happened at 


Sarah Drew, a young couple of twenty-five years old, 
who were to be married in the following week. They 
were cutting a barley -field, and the bride gyrooin Was 
‘selecting poppies and wildflowers to choose her a 
A thunderstorm took place, 


’ 


hat on the wedding-day.’ 
which drove the other labourers under the hedges, but 
these two remained in the field, the man covering the girl 
with heaps of barley to shelter her from the rain. One 
ari was about her neck and the other held over her, as if 
for protection, and in this tenderattitude the lightning struck 
the: dead, Dope wrote some far-fetched lines ending— 
Ifearts so sincere the Almighty saw well pleased, 
Sent his own lightning, and the victims seized. 

Someone had the courage to tell him (gently) that this was 
rubbish, an] he accordingly composed another epitaph, 
which is still, one concludes, to be read in the local 
churchyard 

Virtue unmoved can hear the call, 

Ant face the flash that melts the ball. 
It would seom that an eminertly pathetic and abnormal 
circumstance does not necess rily inspire a poem to match, 
Thomson's attempt beginning 

Young Celadon 
And his Amelia were a matchless pair, 


is not much better. 


A notice has been given to the congregation of a well- 
attended church by the Rector that henceforward no 
coppers will be admitted into the collection-plate. Ie has 
probably his reasons, but on the face of it the prohibition 
seems a little strange. One could understand ‘** No 
buttons,” ‘* No lozenges” (a currency, however, generally 
confined to collection-bags and the wrapped-up fees of 
physicians), but why ‘‘ No coppers”? Among well-to-do 
folks the least coin devoted to church charity (and one 
fears the most common one) is the threepenny piece. That 
is their limit of meanness; brazen though they be, they 
never descend to bronze. Coppers must be the offerings of 
the poor, and surely they ought not to be rejected. 


One wonders how well-to-do churchgoers excuse 
their backwardness with respect to the collection-plate. 
On extraordinary occasions and for a particular purpose, it 
is true, very large sums are sometimes found there; nor is 
it, on the other hand, surprising if, when the object is 
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doubtful ] ral p ket-handkerchiefs for the Cannibal 
missions for the conversion of the Jews—even 

persons decline to send good money after bad. But 

on ordinary occasions, and when the collection 1s avowedly 
for the poor, how can anyone with money to spare reconcile 
t to his conscience to be so economical ¥ What makes the 
mnatter more curious, the same people exercise no such 
erudging beneficence when their charity is appealed to 
ther wa fhe sight of the collection-bag seems to 
pal their ralit though Judas himself, instead 
f «cl hwarder carned it. One must 

conte th mething unpleasant about that bag. 
I) beare! s always to regard one with ‘suspicious 
n; he cannot, indeed, rep1 mach you for what you 

put into it, but his eye is disagreeably watchful lest you 
uid take anvthing out of it I do not know why the 
plate’ went out of favour with the clergy : one would have 

t oight thatit put the congregation on their mettle. Perhaps 
tie continual dropping (which, however, never wore away 
t plate) was objected to. Asa boy worshipper I thought 
“ ‘There goes half-a-crown, or was it a 

penny ¥ That was a shilling, and that a common or garden 
foury ly plece There were no threepennies in those 
And there, by Jingo! goes half-a-sovereign; I 

hope it was a good one Perhaps the most convenient 
method is to send round a liut. Ihis is adopted In negro 
congregations; but according to a well-known story, not 
ilways with success, It came back to one expectant 
pre her with absolute ly nothing in it. Ile took the most 


cheerful view of the matter that was under the circum- 
stances possible, but he did not conceal lis opinion of his 
flock. ‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ thank Lleaven I’ve got my hat 
back !”’ 


Prince Henry of Orleans has had his lesson, and one 
hopes the chastisement he has received will in future 
restrain the rancour of his pen. It is unfortunate when 
one’s first efforts in journalism turn out to be libels. It is 
also unlucky for him that he did not choose his own 
country for the subject of his satire, for royal personages 
do not, as a rule, fight duels with their own countrymen ; 
noblesse oblige has with them a contrary meaning. Never- 
theless, the Prince de Condé once fought an officer of his 
own regiment: the Prince had struck him in a passion, 
and the other at once sold out, and followed his Royal 
Highness everywhere. ‘Do you mean to assassinate 
me?” was his natural inquiry. ‘*‘No; but I have a claim 
to reparation for my injured honour.” Then they drew 
their swords, but directly the blades met together the 
officer dropped his point and expressed himself satisfied. 


The first, and so far as I remember the only, instance of 
a Prince of the Blood being challenged by a subject was 
the case of Colonel J.ennox, of the Coldstreams, and the 
Duke of York. The luke said that certain words had 
been spoken to the Colonel at Daubigny’s Club which no 
gentleman ought to put up with, but refused to mention 
the name of his informant, or even to state what were the 
injurious words. ‘The members of the club were all com- 
municated with, but no one had heard them ; still, the 
Duke would give neither apology nor explanation. There- 
upon the Colonel sent him a challenge, and his Royal 
Highness, waiving the question of rank, accepted it. They 
met on Wimbledon Common. The Colonel fired and 
‘‘erazed the Duke's curl,” but the Duke did not fire. Then 
the seconds came up and suggested that he should say he 
considered the Colonel a man of honour. The Duke, who 
appears to have been as obstinate as he was intrepid, 
replied he should say nothing of the kind, and that his 
adversary ‘‘ might have another shot at him if he pleased.” 
And so they parted without the mutual “ satisfaction ” that 
is said to be derived from duels. 


In connection with the remarks in the ‘‘ Note Book” 
concerning the shipwreck off Rodrigues, a correspondent 
writes that I am mistaken in supposing it was the first 
time a doctor had made his diagnosis through a binocular— 


Some twenty years ago I was engincer of a British steamer; 
we cleared from Genoa for Malaga. Arriving at Malaga we 
were put in quarantine and sent to Port Mahen, Majorca, to 
do it. 

At Port Mahen the whole ship’s company had to go ashore 
every morning in the ship’s boats and range t':emselves along 
a wall about four feet high; facing to the wall, a strip of 
ground about five yards across intervened between a similar 
wall on the opposite side, and at the other side of the further 
wall the medical officer of quarantine marched up and down, 
scanning our faces through a binocular. All went well with us 
until the night of the tenth day, when the second mate was taken 
very ill with cholera symptoms. We very anxiously tended him 
through the night and by carly morning he was a little better, 
but very weak and very ghustly. Had the matter become 
known to the author ties, our quarantine would have been 
indefinitely extended, so we fitted him up with brandy, and 
as artistically as we knew how puinted his face with vermilion, 
and he managed to make a struggle to walk the few paces 
from the boat to the wall; of course we crowded up as much 
as we dar.d, and the captain and myself, both very tall men, 
managed to sustain him without rendering our help actually 
visible, and when at the wali jammed ourselves one on each 
side of him to keep him up. Our hearts were in our boots 
while the Medico was gazing through his binocular, but luck 
serve l us, and we got through all right and obtained pratique, 
and duly arrived in Malaga with a clean bill of health; our 
poor second mate, being carefully nursed, recovered in a few 
days, and-was able to laugh with the rest of us at the way the 
doctor had been tricked. 


One has read many stories of precocity—of the mar- 
vellous boy ‘‘ who perished in his pride,” and of the other 


one who, after making love (not “‘ eu vboard”’) to his nurse, 


‘*died a dotard at five”; and of others who have not so 
ended, but turned out quite commonplace and resp. tuble 
men, Boys are quite as precocious as eVé,, which seems 
unnecessary, since we are told, thanks to sanitary scien 


that we live longer than of old, so that there is no such 
need to anticipate matters. Only the other day a young 
gentleman of fourteen ran away with a young lady of 
thirteen, though, having only three-and-sixpence between 
them, their honeymoon was a brief one. In certain 
suburbs in London there are ‘robbers’ caves,” much 
more comfortable than usual, being unlet houses, 
in which dwell youthful brigands, bound by oath 
to secrecy and fidelity. Their career is generally 
brief but voluptuous, as they cannot resist cheap sweets. 
The captains of these gangs remind one of Simon 
Tappertit, the 


followers being of the strictest kind, and the language 


regulations they impose upon their 


in which they are couched most sanguinary. ‘These 
things are not borrowed, as is supposed, from the penny 
novelettes, but have been in vogue in melodramatic circles 
for generations. Even juvenile crime, however, moves 
with the time. ‘* Captain Brown,” of the ** Royal Order 
of Rovers,” aged fifteen, while making its record as regards 
success, has brought his system quite up to date. Not for 
him the burglary in miniature or the duodecimo highway 
robbery; his methods were essentially modern, and are 
to be read in his private memoranda (for he, too, had 
a ‘**Note Book”), There were minutes of meetings in which 
officers were made and members of the Order elected; 
entries of ‘a good day’s work,” and ‘‘ nothing done”; but 
the business to which he personally devoted himself was 
the “lifting” of portmanteaux from railway stations. At 
his residence have been found portmanteaux sufficient to 
stock a shop. ‘These were stacked one upon another in 
two apartments, and, by the aid of cretonne and baize, 
were made to resemble so many dressing-tables, on which 
were strewn brushes, combs, and razors (!), and everything 
appertaining to the toilette.” When this property was 
seized, the Captain himself was at Dover, yachting, with a 
pair of stolen binoculars slung over his shoulders. When 
arrested by the officers of justice, he exclaimed, ‘‘ This is 


preposterous Dag 


It is many years since the author of ‘‘ George Geith” 
made her reputation. She was perhaps the first novelist 
who made commercial matters the subject of a story, 
though the Stock Exchange is now as common a subject 
for a romance as any other. In her latest work, ‘* Did He 
Deserve It” there is a good deal more “ business”’ than 
most lady writers would venture upon, but it is chiefly 
confined to that between publishers and authors. Ilow 
much or how little is drawn from her own experience we 
cannot tell, but it is obvious that she knows what she is 
writing about. ‘There is not the least attempt at idealising, 
nor does she take either the optimist or pessimist view of a 
literary life. She describes it probably very much as it 
is, as regards, at all events, the ordinary members of the 
literary calling who have no successes, and only just -con- 
trive to keep their heads above water. Mr. Moucell, whom 
we may consider to be the hero—though he is very unlike 
oue—is a literary hack. He is clever, and can write on 
most subjects with fatal facility; like Becky Sharp, he 
would have been an excellent person had he been well off, 
but the bringing up of a large family on the scanty 
proceeds of his pen has embittered him. He is ‘‘ reader”’ 
to a well-known firm of publishers, and it is rare and 
pleasant to find persons of that calling so agreeably 
described. The advice he gives to them as regards the 
treatment of authors is noteworthy— 

‘Tf I were a publisher [he says], when I got a good author 
T should take him to my heart, I should praise him, | should 
pet him; when he came to me my talk should be all of his 
greatness, not of the great doings of Mr. Somebody Else ; I 
should try to make him feel he was the person of most import- 
ance in creation instead of a useless devil who might just as 
well, and better, never have been created at all. 

‘* Publishers get hold of a good author, and then they at once 
begin to depress him. They are so much afraid prosperity may 
make the man vainglorious that they think it right to keep 
him low, like a weaned child.’’ 

The publisher, though a genial fellow, is of a different 
opinion— 

** As for petting and praising an author and taking Lim 
to our bosom, shall I tell you what would happen when we 
had made such idiots of ourselves ?”’ 

‘*Tf you please.’’ 

‘*He would go to the first man who bid twenty pounds 

more than we knew him to be worth.” 
There is a great deal of common sense in both these views. 
Authors like praise almost as much as pudding, and hate 
to be depressed. No wise publisher will ever thus depress 
his author. On the other hand, it is, unhappily, too true 
that in these days there is little of that loyal feeling, even 
between the best specimens of both classes, that used 
formerly to exist. To persons interested in the literary 
calling this novel will be welcome. Nor is the love- 
story that runs through it at all to be despised. What 
gives it great originality is that, like the rest of the book, 
it is founded on ‘‘ saving common sense.” Mr. Moucell is 
a capital creation ; despite his little failings, we think he 
does deserve the prosperity that befalls him, though his 
views upon the relations between authors and publishers 
alter very disappointingly when he becomes a publisher 
himself. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN RUSSIA. 


On Sunday, Aug. 8, the Emperor William II. and his 
consort visited the city of St. Petersburg, having already 
been received by the Czar Nicholas II. and the Czarina as 


their guests at the Palace of Peterhof, 
on the shores of the bay outside the mouth 
of the Neva, where they first landed 
on their arrival from Kiel. Their Imperial 
Majesties went immediately to the Cathe- 
dral Church of Peter and St. Paul, 
in the fortress of that name, to show their 


ot. 


reverence for the tombs of the Czars, especi- 
ally that of the late Czar Alexander IIT., 
and to deposit there two superb funereal 
wreaths brought from Berlin. After this, 
the Palace of the 
Municipality, they were greeted by the 
Chief Burgomaster, M. Ratkoff Roshmoff, 
who handed to them, on 


repairing to Civic 


a silver dish, 


the Russian customary offering, bread 
and salt, in token of hospitality, with 
aun address of welcome, to which the 
German Emperor replied. The illus- 
trious visitors next entered the Czar’s 


Winter Palace, and there held a reception 
of all the foreign Ambassadors residing 
in St. Petersburg, with other high officials. 
At a quarter to six in the afternoon they 
left the city for the neighbouring Palace 
of Krasnoe Selo, where they were again 
by their Imperial host and hostess, 


mot 
the Czar and Czarina, accompanied by 
Prince Henry of Prussia, A review of the troops was held 
at that place, besides the festivities of the Court. 


THE KLONDIKE GOLD-FIELD. 

The latest reports from the passes leading to the Yukon 
River state that more than six thousand persons are on the 
road thither, of whom scarcely half will be able to cross 
the mountain ranges before winter; every route will then 
become impassable, and there will be much suffering from 
the want both of shelter and of food. The passes referred 
to are those of the Taku and Chiikoot, which are practically 
useless for transport purposes, and the White Pass, where 
a road now being constructed will be open in the spring of 
next year. Dyea, to the west of Scagway Bay, on the 
coast of Alaska, will also be available for the approach to 
The 


country does 


Klondike. 


not itself pro- ' a 


duce any article 

of food ; all pro- 

visions must be | 
imported, and if 
the 
course of immi- 
grants be not 
checked, 


hasty con- | 


there 


will be great 
danger of famine 
in the winter 


months. Some 


of the old 
exper ienced 


and 


miners, who have 
laboured with 
this 
region, are now 


success in 


turning back, 
alarmed at the 
prospect of 


misery likely to 
be caused by the 
multitude of 
unprovided new- 
comers. The 
United States 
Government has 


published an 
official warning 
at San Francisco, 
but in British 
Columbia, which 
is the route for 


Canadian advyen- 
turers, their 
passage has been 
so profitable to 
many traders and owners of conveyances that official 
measures of precaution are still delayed. 


THE PRISON AT TANGIER. 
Visitors to the picturesque town of Tangier will remember 
the great prison which adjoins the walls of the citadel 
known as the Kasbah. The Moorish authorities of old had 
good faith in the stoutness of the prison walls and barriers 
and the strength of the police force, ever on guard, for 
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they made their chief place of durance close to the Treasury. 
A curious feature of the Tangier prison regulations is that 
visitors whose interest has been aroused by a glimpse of the 
prisoners, gained through a small aperture in the wall, may 
purchase some of the goods in the making of which the 
Most of these articles 


juil-birds are constantly employed. 


are made of straw and rushes, and take the form of vari ous 





SLEEPING PARTNER,’ THE NEW PLAY AT THE CRITERION 
household utensils, toys, and ornaments. 
prisoners employed on work of this kind is a familiar one 
to travellers in Morocco, most malefactors being compelled 
to defray the cost of their keep by their industry. 


THE PLAYHUOUSES. 


‘* THE SLEEPING PARTNER,” AT THE CRITERiO2! THEATRE. 


The idea involved in ‘* The Sleeping Partner” is one of 
the oldest in farce, but it 
experience that the play has been acceptable in several 
It has been based by Miss Martha Morton on a 
‘* His Wife’s Father” 
has proved a‘great success in America, Mr. Fred Terry 
was so taken with it that he purchased it, and has now 
introduced it as ‘*The Sleeping Partner,” under Mr. 


is a matter of such common 


forms. 
German play, and under the title 





THEATRE. 


The sight of 
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lover, this being worked out by two sets ol dramatis persone 
pursuing contrary principles, On the one hand we have 
the old City gentleman, Henry Bassett, giving his daughter 
in marriage to young John Temple, whom he makes his 
sole partner in business. Dut he cannot leave the young 
people alone. Ile them live in his house; he 
arranges everything, until the young man breaks out in 
revolt, only to see the wife side with her father. On the 
. other hand we have Mrs. Torrington, the 
widow, who hes supported her daughter 
by turning florist, resolved to vanish 
when the daughter's sweetheart, a foolish 
snob, obje ts to her busine SS. rhe double 
difficulty is solved by the lone ly Bassett 
marrying Mrs. Torrington. The hit of 
the play is made by Mr. James Welch 
whose study of the old father is 1 

markably life-like and path tic in an odd 
humorous way. Miss Lena Ashwell is 
admirably equipped to play the part of 
his daughter, which demands that touch 
of the woman with a rather petty grievance 
which she has made peculiarly her own. 
Mr. Tred Terry as her husband fills a 
difficult part with great tact. Miss 
}folliott Paget is delightful as Mrs. Tor- 
rington, and Miss Audrey Tord shows 
I improving in her art as 
the daughter. <A pretty play, hesitating 
constantly between farce and comedy, 
yet conceived with real humour, * The 
Sleeping Partner’? made the first night's 
audience ripple with merriment. 


makes 


great signs of 


‘SHAMLET,” AT HER MAJESTY’S. 


lor the last two nights of his first season 
at Her Majesty's lheatre, Mr. Tree re- 
vived * Ilamlet,’ in which he had not 
been seen in London for a considerable 
period, ‘To-day, as of yore, Mr. ‘Tree's 
performance of one of the most difficult 
parts in the whole range of drama is eminently picturesque 
and interesting. It rises to no passionate heights, for it is 
sentimental and pathetic rather than tragic, but it is very 
human and intelligible. It remains in all essentials what 
it was at the outset, peculiarly modern, but in this, doubt- 
less, lies the secret of its appeal to modern audiences. Mrs. 
Tree played Ophelia, as before, with a delicate but most 
convincing pathos. The intensity of her mad-scene was 
quite thrilling, yet without a touch of exaggeration. Mr. 
Lewis Waller made a vigorous and impressive Laertes, 
If Laertes for once seemed a little out of the picture, 
it was only because he belonged to a highly 
civilised court than the Hamlet and Ophelia of this par- 
ticular production. Mr. Otho Stuart was a subdued but 
sympathetic Horatio, and Mr. Holman Clark gave sufficient 
effect to the senile humours of Polonius. It was curious, 
however, to see how little humour that clever comedian, 
Mr. Lionel Brough, seemed to find in the part of the First 
Gravedigger. The remainder of the cast gave rather weak 

support to the 

principals, The 
= graveyard scene 
| was as beautiful 

as in Mr. Tree's 

original revival 

of the play, and 

Mr. George Len- 

schel’s music was 


less 


once more ah 
attractive feature 
of the production. 
But the play wa: 
taken too slowly 
throughout, the 
company follow- 
ing the lead of 
their manager, 
and this fault is 


the less to be 
condoned seeing 
that Mr. Tree’s 


acting version is 
distinguished by 
liberal omissions 
in the interest of 


much ingenious 
stage business. 


Mr. 'l'ree himself, 
to say nothing of 
his company, 
would do well to 
look to his lines. 


I had fatted a} the 
region kites 


is a very unme- 
trical substitute 
for— 


I shou'd have fatted 
all the region k.tes ; 


and in the 
lines— 


~ 


 —— 
— 


. I should 
for it cannot 


*Swounds! 


~~ nat ewe . take ; 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND EMPRESS IN RUSSIA: ARRIVAL OF THEIR MAJESTIES AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


Horniman’s management, to London playgoers. It 
reminds one somewhat of ‘‘ Jedbury Junior.” Both plays 
are by women, both had the stamp of American successes 


upon them ere they reached London in a re-christened 


form, and both owe a _ great deal to a _ certain 
charm of atmosphere. The obviousness of ‘ The 


Sleeping Partner” is so naif as to defy relentless 
criticism, and yet it is all very real in its way. 
The essence of the comedy lies in the time-honoured 
struggle between parent and child as against child and 


re, 
But I am 
livered and 
gall, 


pigeun- 


lack 


the word ‘‘ Well” replaces the more archaic ‘‘ ’Swounds!”’ 
but weakly. Again, Hamlet’s description of the spurns, 
‘*That patient merit of the unworthy takes,” is so well 
known that it offends the ear to hear the word ‘ from” 
doing duty for ‘‘ of.” These are small matters perhaps, 
but they count for more in ‘‘ Hamlet” than in the 
plays with which the ear has less verbal a familiarity. 
Moreover, our American visitor, Mr. Augustin Daly, is 
freely denounced for such inaccuracies, so the withers of 
the proprietor of Her Majesty’s must not go altogether 
unwrung, 
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MINERS LEAVING VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, FOR KLONDIKE, 


From a Phot graph supplied he British Columbia Board of Trade, 








ON THE CUPPER YUKON. 


Drawn on the Spot by Paul Frenzeny. 
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THE “EXCELSIOR”? LEAVING SAN FRANCISCO WITH PASSENGERS BOUND FOR ALASKA. 


les Weidner, 


HUNTING FOR THE MINING CAMP ON THE BAKRENS IN ALASKA. 


Drawn on the Spot by Paul Frenzeny. 
F y y 
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Born i Ayrshire, of Cumberland 
th voung Holden spent di 
vh lworking under his father 
Wellington Pits. At ten year 
l, however, he was enabled yy th 
wal of his family to Kilbarchan 
to obtain a matterng of gvrammar- ‘ ' a 
100] education, Kventually he became Tuk LATE 
i hoolmaster at Paisley, and passed 
th to Queen's Square Academy, Leeds. The diversity 
f his largely self-acquired knowledge may be judged 
from the fact that he was in turn mathematical, com- 
reial,, and classical instructor at several scholastic 
institutions. Nearly seventy years ago, however, he found 


lis true vocation in the wool-combing industry, by which 


he was to become famous. Sir Isaac sat in Parliament for 


Knaresborough late in the sixties, and was subsequently 
returned], first for the North-West Riding and then for 
the Keighley Division of Yorkshire, Sir Isaae made 
renerous use of his riches and he will be long 
wimbered throughout the West Riding. 
On the very day that the Roxburghe tenantry were 


celebrating the majority of their young Duke, Sir Victor 
Alexander George Robert Bulwer-Lytton, second Earl of 
Lytton, came of age. He was born at Simla on Aue. 10, 
1876, and succeeded his father in 1891. The family traces 
its origin to Sir Robert de Lytton, who was Comptrolle: 
of the HLousehold of Henry IV.; and Kneb- 
worth came into their p ssession so long ago 
as the fifteenth century. The direct line has 
been broken by a Strode and a Robinson suc- 
ceeding to Knebworth, and by two women of 
the house marrying. Just a hundred years 
ago Elizabeth” Lytton married Brigadier. 
General Bulwer. One of her sons became 
Baron Dalling and Bulwer; another was the 
famous novelist. Thus, although the genea- 
logical purist would regard the line of Lytton 
as having been hopelessly broken, such im- 
mediate ancestors as the novelist and his 
son, the diplomatist and poet (Owen Meredith 
who died in 1891), may make the family proud 
of their pedigree, and lead us, not unnatu- 
rally, to expect a good deal from the young 
Karl who has just emerged from minorhood. 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has kissed 
the Sultan’s hand. ‘To people who remember 
Batak and the war of 1877, this seems a 
little strange, but sentiment is a capricious 
quality in the Balkans. Prince Ferdinand 
is evidently of opinion that he has nothing to 
hope. for in the patronage of Russia, and that 
he changed the religion of Prince Boris in 
vain, He is equally sceptical with regard to 
Austria, and so his Prime Minister disparages 
the Austrian royal family. It is to the 
beautiful friendship of the Sultan that 
Ferdinand turns, and it is on ‘Turkis) 
bayonets that he relies for the protection, of 
Bulgarian independence. This must tickle 
Abdul Hamid mightily, especially as Russia 
and Austria are said to have come to an 
understanding about the partition of his 
dominions, 


The Augustus Harris Memorial Fund now 
amounts to more than two thousand pounds, 
and subscriptions are still expected by the 
committee, of which the Prince of Wales is 
a patron, One thousand pounds of the sum 
has been spent on a fine drinking-fountain, 
which will, doubtless, be much appreciated by 
the ctowded neighbourhood of Drury Lane, its 
site having been appropriately found at the 
northern corner of the theatre’s fagade. The 
work; is now proceeding apace, and the 
fountain will probably be unveiled before 


THT 





September is far advanced. The rest of the fund is to be 
devoted tothe endowment of a bed in Charing Cross Hospital, 
for the sole use of the dramatic and musical professions. 


The ubiquitous lady-journalist will soon be at Klondike, 
and then we shall doubtless know all there is to be known, 
but this time she is not only to supply ‘‘ copy,” but to 
combime with that duty the réles of newspaper proprietor 
and printer. Mrs. Caroline Wescott Romney—for that is 
the enterprising lady’s name—-is preparing to leave Chicago 
for the Klondike gold territory, and will take with her on 
her travels a hand-press and all the paraphernalia necessary 
for the production of a newspaper. Whether Mrs. Romney's 
venture will command success or not remains to be seen, 
but it certainly deserves it. 
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eadier-General Sir Bindon Blood, whos ! 
inent part in the recent news from the disturbed 
er district of India, has had considerable experience 


of Indian campaigning before receiving lis present appoint- 


ment to the command of the militar ulyance towards 
(‘hitral. <A n of Mr. W. LB. Blood, of County Clare, 
he inherited Indian traditions on the maternal side, his 

nz a daughter of Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.S.1., 
for ! | venant-Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vin nl Oul ind now Chairman of the Burma State 





treet Phoio F. Beommer, Rawal Pindi, 


Sin Isaac Hoipeys, Barr. 


Railways Company. Sir Bindon, who received his commis- 
sion in the Royal Engineers in 1860, served in the Lowaki 
Iixpedition of 1877, and won the medal and clasp. Twoyears 
later he obtained the same distinction in the Zulu War, and 
he earned similar honours in the Afghan War of 1879 and 
the Egyptian Campaign of 1882. Ile played an important 
part in the Chitral Campaign of 1895 as Chief Staff Officer, 
and received the dignity of K.C.B. the next year. He has 
since remained in India in command of the Bundeleund 
District. In his advance beyond Malakand with the 
Ist Brigade and three batteries of artillery, he was expected 
to arrive on Monday last within the Upper Swat Valley, 
the tribesmen of which were still in a hostile attitude. The 
inhabitants of the Musa-Khel District, through which the 
force passed on Sunday last, all offered an unconditional 
submission, 


The royal duel has been fought in all seriousness, 
Prince Henri of Orleans has been wounded and adjudged 





Phote Schemboche, Turin. 


THE COUNT OF TURIN, 
Wuo Wounpep Paince Henri or OrR_eans IN THEIR Duet. 


the loser, and the honour of the Italian army is avenged. 
So it would seem, at any rate, from the fact that the Prince 
and his victorious opponent shook hands after the encounter, 
and from the return of General Albertone’s seconds to 
Italy. It will be remembered that after the publication 
of Prince Henri’s very strong reflections on the conduct of 
Italian officers and men in Abyssinia, General Albertone 
sought permission to resign in order that he might be 
free to demand satisfaction for the I’renchman’s assertions. 
Meanwhile the Italian officers who had been released from 
their long durance in Abyssinia arrived within hearing of the 
grave accusations brought against them by Prince Henri, 
and chose one of their number, Lieutenant Pini, io repre- 
sent them in the matter. The challenges of both the 


hamne pl iVs 


Bricapier-Gexerar Sir Binvon Bioop, K.C.B. 


General and the Lieutenant were set aside, however, when 
the Count of Turin arose to vindicate the national honour. 
The Count is the son of the late Prince Amadeo of Savoy 
and the grandson of King Victor Emmanuel. An interest- 
ing feature of the meeting of the Itahan and French 


Princes is their re lationship by marriage—the Count of 
Turin’s elder brother, the Duke of Aosta, being the 
husband of a cousin of l’rince Henn. The Count, who 


Cavallena 


Is twenty-six 
Roma ; 


years old, is a Major in the 
and the Sine ¢ neaging qualitic s whi h h ive made 
him « leader of society in Italy have 
also established him in the goodwill 
of the populace. Prince Ilenri of 
Orleans is well known in this country 
as the eldest son of the Tue de 
Chartres and the nephew of the late 
Duc d’Auinale. Ile was, indeed, born 
in England, at the Richmond retreat 
of his family. 

‘The chief point of interest about 
the much discussed duel is the fact 
that it was no merely nominal attair, 
but was fought in all seriousness. 
Vaucresson, beyond St. Cloud, was the 
scene of the encounter, after several 
changes of scene necessitated by the 
vigilance of the French authorities, 
who were anxious to prevent the 
meeting. After five bouts, in the 
course of which the combatants came 
to such close quarters that they had to 
be separated by the seconds, Prince 
Ifenri received a serious wound in the 
abdomen, and the seconds forbade the 
continuance of the fight. Though 
serious, the wound is not considered 
dangerous, and with due care Prince 
Ili nri is expected to make a good recovery. ‘The reception 
given to the Count on his return to Turin was of a most 
enthusiastic character, and he has evidently become more 
of a popular hero than ever by his share in the duel. 

Some ill-conditioned persons in Paris, where the result 
of the duel between Prince Henri of Orleans and the 
Count of Turin has been accepted, on the whole, with 
excellent sense of good feeling, are circulating a story that 
the Count wore a cuirass. This is supposed to explain the 
fact that the first sword used by Prince Henri was bent at 
the point. It was said that it had come into contact with 
a trouser-button ; but that is absurd, for a sword-point 
striking a button would bound off. The probability is 
that the sword was bent by contact with the heavy guard 
worn on the Italian weapon of the Count. <As for the 
alleged cuirass, that is the sort of fable which is too 
contemptible for serious notice, 

There can be no doubt that the Count of Turin las 

rendered a great service to the House of Savoy, 
It would be rash to affirm that King Hum- 
bert is popular in Italy. The crushing tax- 
ation and the failure of the Abyssinian Ex- 
pedition have caused much discontent with 
the army. But the personal success of the 
Count of Turin, achieved in a cause which 
was supposed to affect the national honour, 
is just the kind of prestige that appeals most 
strongly to the Italian imagination. 


It is to be hoped for the Pope’s sake 
that he will be dissuaded from his alleged 
intention of excommunicating the Count of 
Turin and Prince Henri of Orleans. Juels 
without number have been fought in Catholic 

\ countries, often by prominent persons, with- 
out provoking the wrath of the Vatican. 


There is a fresh cutbreak of frenzy in the 
\ Russian and Geiman l’ress against England, 
and we are threatened for the hundredth time 
with a Continental ccalition. A German 
professor at St. Petersburg has written a book 
to prove that England carries on a policy of 
greed and perfidy, while Russia is a great 
civilising Power, and Gcrmany is distin- 
guished by her love of peace. All this 
affords a hght entertainment to the English 
reader in the dead season. 


——_— 


Three new diplomatic appointments of 
importance have been announced this week. 
Mr. G. J. Kennedy, who has been in the 
liplomatic Service of his country for just 
forty years, has been promoted from his Con- 
sul-Generalship at Santiago to the more 
responsible duties of Envoy - Extraordinary 
and Minister - Plenipotentiary at Bucharest. 
Mr. Kennedy is an Oxford man, and has 
gained his experience of diplomatic life at 
Mexico, Paris, Vienna, Constantinople, Wash- 
ington, Rome, St. VPetersburg, and other 
centres. 

Mr. Kennedy’s successor at Santiago is to 
be Mr. Audley Charles Gosling, a diplomatist 
who began life in the military branch of her 
Majesty’s service. His diplomatic years, 
however, fall short of those of his predecessor 
by but two, and he has held appointments at 
Paris, Stockholm, Athens, Madrid, Buda Pesth, 


and other ambassadorial centres. For the past seven 
years he has been Minister-Resident for Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, and-other republics, the mere names of 
which might inspire a modern Mrs. Maluprop to ask if 
they be not “ like Cerberus,” so many gentlemen at once. 
Mr. Gosling’s successor in this diplomatic group of 
republics is to be Mr. G. F. Birt Jenner, and, curiously 
enough, Mr. Jenner's career dates from the same year 
which saw the diplomatic début of both the men 
whose new appointments have now led to his own 
promotion. From the Embassy at Washington Mr. 
Jenner passed through Canada and the States with 
Lord Lyons, on the Prince of Wales’s tour of thcse 
countries, and subsequently held many appointments. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN 
Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne, 
Princess Louise, 


NEWS. 


Marchioness of Lorne, with her husband, 


and by the Duchess of Connaught, with whom, on Aug. 10, 
she visited the bazaar held at East Cowes Castle in aid of 
« parish school. The Queen on Friday again held an 
investiture of the Order of the Bath, and conferred knight- 


hood upon a number of gentlemen. 
Ilanover came on Saturday. 

The Queen has sent a gracious reply to the Address of 
the Bishops at the Lambeth Conference, and her M: ajesty 
earnestly trusts ‘‘that these meetings of Bis shops from all 
parts of the world may tend to promote the cause of peace 
and goodwill, and the increase of charity among men.” 

The Prince and Princess of Wales 
Bayreuth to attend the performance 
operas, 


The Duke 


arrived on Saturday 
at of the Wagner 
night 
Wh in 
I1.M.S 
at 


and Duchess of York on Tuesday 
crossed the Irish Channel from Holyhead to Kingst 
the royal yacht Victoria and Albert, rted by 
Colossus and H.M.S,. Mersey, and arrived next morning 
Dublin. They were received at Dublin Castle as guests 
of Earl Cadogan, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. ‘There 
was a review of troops under command of Lord Roberts 
in Phoenix Park. 

The Duke of Connaught Friday, at Aldershot, 
opened the new hospital erected to commemorate the 
sixtieth year of the Queen’s reign. On Monday the troops 
under his command there began the first stage of their 
autumn manceuvres. 


esc 


on 


Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark have returned 
to Copenhagen from their visit to the parents of her Royal 
Ilighness. 


On Monday, at the Hotel Cecil, the Cobden Club, repre- 

sented by Lord Farrer with a deputation, presented its 
gold medal to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, ae Prime Minister of 
Canada, for his distinguished services to Free Trade. 
Louis Davies, the Canadian Minister of Marine, 
delivered on Monday to the London Chamber of Commerce, 
at Botolph House, Kastcheap, an instructive lecture on the 
commercial relations of Canada with the British Empire. 


Sir 


The Agent-General for New Zealand, the Hon. W. P. 
Reeves, on Tuesday opened the Exhibition of the Co- 


Labour Association, at the Crystal Palace. 

The Postal Telegraph Clerks’ Association, which held a 
London meeting on Friday, has referred to a general 
meeting of that class of Government service e mployé s, to 
be held next week at Live rpool, the consideration of the 
terms offered by the Duke of Norfolk, Postmaster-General, 
and has protested against its general secretary, Mr. C. H. 
Garland, being officially called to account for his part in 
the recent agitation. 


operative 


Mr. Henry Tate’s munificent public gift, the new Art 
Gallery at Millbank, formally opened by the Prince of 
Wales a month ago, was actually opened to the people 
last Monday; it already contains about three — 
pictures and other works of art, including those by Mr. 
G. F. Watts. 

Boating accidents in the Firth of Clyde and the Gare- 
loch, and on the north coast of Ireland and on the 
Iinglish coasts, were 
attended with the loss 
of eight lives on Satur- 


has been visited by 


Princess Irederica of 
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has been favoured by the Sultan with the ‘‘ Order of 
Glory,” an act strongly resented by the Ambassadors of 
the Great Powers. 


A carrier 
conductor of the 
has be en obtained by the 


pigeon despatch from Herr Andrée, 
Arctic Polar balloon exploring ¢ xpedition, 
aid of a Norwegian sealing vé 


ssel. 





Photo 


ROX BURGHE, 


Mayall, Piccadilly. 


THE DUKE OF 


balloon had passed 82 deg. N. latitude, 


: the date is not legible. 


It states that the 
with a good voyage northward 


A French steamer, the Vi/le de Malaga, of Rouen, was 
wrecked on Saturday among the Casquets off 
Alderney, and six of the crew were drowned. 


Some uneasiness has been caused in India by reports 
that the Ameer of Afghanistan was secretly conniving at 
the hostile movements of the frontier mountain tribes. We 
now learn that Abdurrahman has issued a firman which 
forbids his subjects to join the rebel Mohmands and the 
followers of Najam-ud-din, the Mullah of Hadda, near 
Peshawar, or to interfere with the Tochi Expedition. Rein- 
forcements of British and Indian troops are being sent 
forward along the route from Peshawar to Jellalabad. 
General Sir W. Lockhart is in chief military command in 
the Punjab, with forces including 20,000 British and large 
numbers of native soldiery. ‘lwo reserve brigades are 
formed at Rawal Pindi. 


The meeting of the British 
Toronto has commenced with the best auspices. 


rocks 


Association of Science at 
Sir John 








day and Sunday last. 

The German 
peror and Empress, 
returning from their 
visit to Russia, landed 
at Kiel on Friday 
Aug. 13, and went to 
Wilhelmshéhe, near 


Em- 


Cassel. There will be 
a grand review of the 
German army on 


Sept. 7, between Hanau 
and Ans thaffenburg, on 
the Main. 


The President of the 
French Republic is ex- 
pected to arrive at 
Cronstadt on Monday, 
Aug. 23, when he will 
be the guest of the 
Czar and Czarina at 
Peterhof; he will next 
day visit St. DPeters- 
burg, and will, on the 
25th, witness a military 
review at Krasnoe Selo. 
He goes by sea from 
Dunkirkin the Pothuau, 
a French ship of war. 

The funeral of the 
late Spanish Prime 
Minister, Senor 
Canovas de Castillo, 
yas performed at 
Madrid on Friday with 








great pomp and sol- 
emnity. The trial of 
the Anarchist assassin, 
Angiolotto, took place 
on Sund: ay before a court-martial at Vergara. He was 
sentenced to death. The widow of the late Minister is to 
receive a pension, with the title of Duchess. 


The peace negotiations at Constantinople have not yet 
terminated; there is diffic ulty about the Turkish evacuation 
of Thessaly and the payment of the war indemnity. 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has returned from his 
visit to the Sultan at Constantinople. Much offence has 
been given to the Austrian Court by his Minister, 
M. Stoiloff, making some disparaging comments in a 
ersonal interview, and the Austrian diplomatic agent has 
been withdrawn from Sofia. In the meantime, M. Stoiloff 








FLOORS CASTLE, KELSO, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 


Evans, the President, and Tord Lister were entertained on 
Sunday by the M‘Gill University of Montreal, and have 
since arrived at Toronto, while the Canadians everywhere 
bid hearty welcome to their visitors upon this occasion. 


The Portuguese Government forces in East Africa have 
completely subdued the native rebellion in Gazaland, with 
very small loss to the European troops. 


Fresh conflicts have taken place in Cuba between the 
insurgents and the Spanish army, which has now 35,000 
men sick in the hospitals. A report of the resignation of 
command by General Weyler has been contradicted this 
week. 


the 





43 
THE COMING OF AGE OF THE DUKE OF 
ROXBURGHE. 
The coming of age of the Duke of Roxburghe has been 
the occasion of great rejoicings in the Kelso district. Si 
Henry John Innes-Ker, Duke of Roxburghe, who also bears 
the titles of Marquis of Bowmont and Cessford, Karl of 
Roxburghe, Earl of Kelso, Viscount Broxmouth, Baron 
Roxburghe, and Baron Ker, was born on July 25, 1876. 
and is the eighth ducal member of his house, which has 
long been a power on the Border. The Kers can trace 
their pedigree back five centuries and more. One branch 
has given us the Duke of Roxburghe; to another the 


Marquis of Lothian belongs. They both found their way 


into the Peerage about the same time—the Roxburghe 
branch in 1600, the Lothian branch in 1606, rhe oe 
Lord Roxburghe accompanied James VI. into Englan 
and was Lord Privy Seal to Charles I. A hundred years 
later the fifth Karl was created Duke of Roxburghe. It 
was his grandson, the third Duke, who raised the art of 


book-collecting into a palpitating mania which has rarely 


been equalled. This nobleman gathered together at 
No. 13, St. James's *quare, which he occupied from 1795 
till 1804, the year of his death, a library extraordinarily 
rich in early English books. The Square has always been 


bookish, for it was at No. 3 that Lord Orford housed the 
Harleian Manuscripts, while the London Library has made 
its home next door to the Duke of Roxburghe’s mansion, 
which is now occupied by the Windham Club, where his 


bookcases may still be seen. When the Duke died, the 
glory of his house seemed to come to an e nd, for, as he left 
no issue, his English honours became extinct, his Scots 


titles devolyel upon his kinsman, Lord Bellenden, while his 
library was sold by auction. For forty-two days (May 18- 
July 8) the hammer of Mr. Evans checked incessantly 
amid an excited audience in the dining-room of the house, 


the 9353 lots fetching £23,241. The enthusiasm of buye Is 
reached such a pitch that £2260 was run up for the 


Valdarfer Boccaccio, printed in Venice 1471, this being the 
highest price that had ever been paid for a single volume. 
Lord Spencer and the Marquis of Blandford (afterwards 


Duke of Marlborough) were the competitors—his Grace 
carrying off the treasure, which, however, was sold by 


him in 1819 for £918 to the 
disposed of it at that figure 
for his ha eg at Althorpe. The Roxburghe resulted 
in the birth of the Roxburghe Club, founded in 1812 by 
various noblemen who had been spurred into bibliophile 
enthusiasm, and it became the parent of a whole race of bovk- 
printing clubs, of which the Maitland, the Bannatyne, 


Longmans, 
to the same 


who ultimately 
Lord Spe nee 
sale 


and the Spalding are the best known. ‘The ducal line was 
broken again in the person of the fifth Duke, who was Sin 


James Innes-Norcliffe. The seventh Duke, who died 
1892, married Lady Anne Emily Spencer Churchill, 
aunt of the present Duke of Marlborough, whose 
had purchased the famous Boccaccio, and who, like his 
cousin, the Duke of Roxburghe, came into his title as a 
minor. The young Duke of Roxburghe has been educated 
at Eton and Sandhurst, and has recently been gazetted to 
a lieutenancy in the 2nd Life Guards. His mother, who was 
Mistress of the Robes to the Queen from 1880 to 1885, is a 
great friend of her Majesty, after whom his sister, Lady 
Victoria Alexandrina Innes-Ker, is named. Floors Castle, 
where the majority rejoicings were held in the first week 

of this month, 


Mh 
the 


ance stol 


is beau. 


tifully situated at the 
confluence of the Teviot 
nn and the Tweed near 
Kelso, and has been 
the scene of many a 
brilliant gathering in 


which several members 
of the royal family 
have figured. The Kelso 
people have been very 
enthusiastic in their 
rejoicings, presenting 
the young Duke with 
an address and a 
massive silver bowl of 
Georgian design. 





A railway accident 
took place near Zell, 
in North Germany, on 
Saturday, by an ex- 
press train running off 
the rails. Three per- 
sons were killed and 
others badly hurt. 
Seven persons were 
drowned on Sunday 
by the capsizing of a 
river steam - boat on 
the Elbe at Dresden. 


The Belgian Ant- 
arctic Expedition, con- 
ducted by M. de 
Gerlache, on board the 
steamer Belgica, left 
Antwerp on Monday 
for Punta Arenas, in 
the Strait of Magellan, 
whence it will pro- 
ceed to the uninhabited 
shore of Grahamsland, 
and look for the supposed South Polar continent. Pro- 
visions for two years are carried by this expedition, 
which consists of twenty-one persons. 

It is announced that one result of the Siamese King’s 
visit to Great Britain will be the ‘‘ enlargement” of his 


fleet. ‘‘ Enlargement” is good, for there is practically no 
navy in Siam. In the river at Bangkok Mr. George 


Curzon once saw a number of war-ships from a window, 
and wrote about them with enthusiasm. He did not know 
that they had no boilers and no guns, and were simply 
useless hulks. The effective naval strength of Siam is a 
trifle more distinguished now, perhaps, but from a European 
point of view it is virtually non-existent. 
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N Jan. 7, 185 Prince Degenthal, Colonel of the 

— Hussars, was opening the carnival with a ball 
eldest 
Pauline, was being pressed for far more dances than could 
possibly take place before daylight. Even if Pauline’s 
hair had been sandy and her shoulders of unequal height, 
it is probable that her card would have been full, for was 
she not the Colonel’s daughter, and did not everything 
depend on private favour in those far-off days? But, as it 
happened, her hair was of a beautiful rich brown, and her 
shoulders as though hewn out of marble, while the rapid, 
unexpected movements of her almost too lithe figure, and 
the ever-changing light in her intensely dark eyes gave 
an impression of vivacity and somewhat petulant grace, 
more remarkable even than her undoubted beauty of 


in his house, and his daughter, Princess 


feature. Small wonder that the eyes even of sober 
staff officers lingered about the brilliant apparition ; 


while as for the lieutenants, the mere glitter of the 
diamond star that trembled her white forehead 
seemed to have gone to their youthful heads as infallibly 
as champagne. Before the first waltz was over there was 
not one of them who had not had his turn with her. 


above 


Almost the only member of the regiment who had not 
approached her was a big dark-browed man—-almost too 
big for a representative of what was then known, par 
excellence, as ‘light cavalry ”’—and bearing the insignia of 
a captain. It wasa fine though slightly heavy face, except 
for the morose expression and the lowering brows which 
almost masked the eyes. A close observer would have 
noticed that those shaggily fringed eyes were for ever busy 
in one direction. With his back against the wall, Captain 
Brentner stood quiescent, watching from afar the group 
which ever forming and re-forming around 
Princess Pauline’s chair; and as he watched, certain 
slight twitchings of his black moustache, as well as a 
spasmodic contraction of the eyelids now and then, 
betrayed some strong inward emotion. ‘This attitude of 
looker - on this 
cort; even at the supper-table, when his comrades with 
the full purses and the high-sounding names were chatting 
gaily of their connections and their prospects, he generally 
His own name was not high- 


was for 


was his usual one on occasions of 


played a passive part. 
sounding, nor his purse particularly full, and this, at a 
period when an Austrian cavalry regiment was a very 
hotbed of young princes and counts, anxious to acquire 
the much-coveted military ‘‘ gloss” at the cost of at least 
a part of their fathers’ fortunes, meant a position nothing 
short of paradoxical. Rigid self-control and dogged per- 
severance were the only qualities which could make it 
tenable, and both these qualities Brentner possessed in a 
supreme degree—excellent things in their way, no doubt, 
but the exercise of which, under certain circumstances, is 
apt to harden a man’s judgment of others and embitter 
his views of life. Had he not known himself to be an 
excellent officer he would never have ceased to regret the 
military ambition which had put him on this road of life. 
Presently, over Brentner’s dark face there passed a 
quicker contraction, while his broad back changed its 
position against the wall. Another dancer had approached 
the queen of the ball. He knew that slender-waisted 
fizure well, with the close-cropped sunny hair about the 
high-bred temples, and the boyish self-confidence on the 
full fresh lips and in the dancing blue eyes. Count Neckers 
was generally accounted the most “dashing” officer in 
this particularly ‘‘dashing” regiment, and if the number 
of female hearts conquered was to decide the question there 
could be no doubt that he deserved his reputation. Even 


Brentner, though very far from loving his subordinate, was 
forced to acknowledge that the man’s looks were well cal- 
culated to ensnare the female fancy. 


He could not even 
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wonder that the beautiful Pauline herself should have 
fallen a victim to those brilliant looks. That this was the 
case the whole regiment could see, as clearly as Prince 
Degenthal himself, towards whom Brentner now shot a 
quietly observant look. Yes, it was easy to note the 
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gratified smile, badly concealed by the fine silver-grey 
moustache, while the old aristocrat’s usually so icy grey 
eyes, resting furtively on the couple just across the room, 
were lit up by a gleam of unmistakable satisfaction. 
Even Prince Degenthal could scarcely hope to secure for 








‘I do not dance, Princess,’’ he said, almost roughly. 























his favourite child a iore desirable hushand than the 
heir to the titles and fortunes of the long line of 
Neckers. And no doubt he would get his wish. True, it 
was not on Neckers alone that Pauline had bestowed her 
favours, for, revelling in the sense of her own power, and 
perhaps a little intoxicated by the adulation poured out at 
her feet, she had in the past two carnivals succeeded 
in turning several heads besides that of young Count 
Neckers Not even the deep, devouring passion with 
which she had from the first inspired him could blind 
Brentner to the fact that the woman he loved—quite hope- 
lessly, since, of course, he was not a fit husband for a 
Princess Degenthal-—often came dangerously near to 
deserving the name of flirt, though obviously an innocent 
me. In fact. it had occurred to him once or twice before 
»-night that he himself was almost the only man in the 


riment on whom she had not tried her hand, probably 
ause he looked too clumsy or too grim to be lightly 
experimented upon, or p ssibly because she had guessed 
s secret, and was merciful enough to spare him. 
An incident in the course of the evening seemed to 
lie this latter theory. The cotillon was in progress, and 
brentner. still in his attitude of looker-on, was standing 
well out of the way of the dancers when, quite unexpectedly, 
Pauline genthal stood before him, holding out in her 
hand one of the ribbon-favours with which the ladies were 
ipied in decorating the gentlemen. She smiled as she 
yoked at him—the brilliant smile of a woman who knows 
the value of her favours. In his astonishment Brentner 
tared back at her so long and so hard that the colour 
began to mount in ber cheek. It was the first time 
that she had seemed to take any notice of him ; could it 
be that she wanted to play with him as she played with 
the others ? 

“I do not dance, Princess,” he said, almost roughly, 
setting his teeth even as he spoke. 

The smile went out sudde ily like a light blown out, 
while another light leapt to her angry eyes. It was not 
in this way that she was used to see her marks of con- 
descension received. 

‘Ah, you don’t,” she replied, throwing up her dark 
head so vivaciously that the diamond star seemed to spit 
fire. ‘* Then, perhaps, I shall find someone else to relieve 
m®* of this bit of ribbon.” 

A dozen hands were stretched forth on the instant. She 
looked about her with dangerously bright eyes. 

‘Count Neckers, you have one of my cocardes already, 
I believe; but I think your coat has room for a second.” 
And in the next moment she whirled away on the much- 
envied man's arm. 

The latter part of the evening was a far worse ordeal to 
Brentner than the earlier hours had been ; for, dating from 
the cotillon, Pauline’s glances and smiles were reserved 
almost exclusively for Count Neckers. It was like driving 
nails into his own breast to stand thus and watch them 
from afar, and yet it was impossible not to watch them ; 
and when in the misty darkness of the January morning 
the wearied-out man stepped into the street, it was with 
the consciousness that he hated his successful rival with 
an intensity which almost frightened himself. There was 
something tearing at his heart with what felt like real, 
sharp claws, and he knew that the name of the monster 
which he carried with him was Jealousy. 

‘And to think that that boy imagines he can love her 
as Ido!” he groaned to himself in the solitude of his room. 

When, two hours later, they met again in the riding- 
school—no longer as dancer and looker-on, but as superior 
and subordinate — the first glance at the Lieutenant’s 
face, as fresh and smiling as though he had not 
spent his night in an over-heated ball-room, told the 
Captain that the monster was wide-awake as ever. That 
smile of serene assurance, and the sight of a yellow rose- 
bud peeping out from under the uniform-coat of the young 
Count was as a goad to the horrible feeling raging within 
him. He remembered quite distinctly that Princess 
Pauline had held a bouquet of yellow roses in her hands 
last night. His face darkened and the tone of his voice 
rang suddenly sharper as he shouted the next command to 
the Lieutenant, who, mounted on a half-broken horse, was 
having some difficulty with his steed. It was the first 
time that he had ever allowec his private feelings to 
influence him in the fulfilment of his duty, but to-day 
something had broken bounds within him, and, although 
fully aware that he was losing his self-control, the desire 
to humiliate this man before his comrades was too over- 
powering to be resisted. He was the highest officer present, 
and the spectators cou) 1 do nothing but listen in submission 
to words that are generally only addressed to raw recruits. 
As the minutes passed and the Captain's animosity became 
unmistakable, a look of understanding began to touch 
one face after he other. It was one of those glances 
caught by Brentner, and accompanied by a whispered 
word, which brought about the catastrophe. 

There was a bar to jump, which the brute ridden by 
Neckers would not even approach —the easiest opportunity 
possible for a superior disposed to harass his subordinate. 
Count Neckers, smiling till now, was beginning to look 
grave. 

‘* Spurs!” shouted the Captain, and added with an un- 
mistakable sneer: ‘‘ One would think you had never used 
your spurs out of a ball-room.” 

It was at this moment that he caught the whisper 
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alongside, and understood that his secret was betrayed. 
(Quite suddenly he seemed to be looking at himself through 
the eyes of the by standers. A black curtain seemed to blot 
out the morning light. 

‘If you're afraid to use them here, say so,” he laughed 
disagreeably, ‘‘ and I will get someone else to put the beast 
over,’ And he added a word which he would not have 
spoken if he had not been senseless with rage. 

Count Neckers’ boyishly rosy face turned suddenly 
pale. He had borne a great deal, understanding the reason 
of his persecution, and perhaps triumphing in it ; but this 
time the insult was too obviously intentional to be accepted 
by the high spirit of his race. Before anyone could inter- 
fere the young man had jumped from the back of his 
foaming horse, and forgetting everything but his threatened 
honour, had drawn his sword upon his superior. Brentner 
parried the blow easily with his uplifted right arm, and the 
other Lieutenants had pulled back Neckers before a second 
could be dealt, but the event was just as irrevocable as if 
streams of blood had flowed. 

** You are under arrest,” said Captain Brentner, looking 
steadily at the distracted young man. He himself was 
experiencing the sensation of a person who grows suddenly 
sober after several hours of drunkenness. ‘The brief mad- 
ness was over, but its consequences were yet to come. 

A week later he sat alone in his lodging, staring blankly 
at the clock on the wall, and asking himself whether there 
existed no means of stopping those steadily creeping hands. 
The court-martial, which was the inevitable sequel of the 
scene in the riding-school, had pronounced the ineyjtable 
sentence, and this was the day on which Lieutenant 
Neckers was to die by powder and shot for the crime of 
insubordination. He had known that it could not end other- 
wise, but he had not yet come to accept the event. From 
the moment that the young man had stood opposite to 
him, sword in hand, and that in a prophetic flash he had 
seen his fate sealed, the feeling of hatred within him had 
died out as completely as though it had never been. The 
favoured rival was going to be removed from his path 
for ever, but there was darkness, and not joy, in the 
thought. About one hour and a half still separated him 
from the moment of the execution, which 12 had escaped 
attending by having himself put on the sick-list. No 
doubt the matter lay in the Colonel’s hands—for that was 
the time when the commander of a regiment wielded almost 
magical power—but to know Prince Degenthal was to 
understand how faint a hope lay in that direction. Exactly 
because he might be supposed to have a personal interest 
in preserving the life of this desirable son-in-law, would 
the grim old soldier seize this opportunity of posing as 
a Spartan in the public opinion. 

Presently, standing shielded by the window-curtain, 
Brentner caught sight of two figures turning down the 
street. It was this he had been waiting for; he knew that the 
two young Lieutenants of the regiment who, in accordance 
with an old-established custom, had been sent to beg for 
the life of their comrade, would have to pass by his lodging 
on their way back from the Colonel's residence. One 
glance at them was enough; they walked slowly, their 
young faces were grave, and they bore no white flag in 
their hands. He had known that the deputation would this 
time be no more than an empty form, and yet his heavy 
heart sank by another degree. 

Another look at the clock—barely an hour now—and 
then he sat down at the table once more, holding his 
temples with his two closed hands: the pressure seemed 
to help him to think. Within the same minute he stood 
up again, having apparently come to some determina- 
tion. A few minutes later he was on his way to the 
Colonel's house. ; 

“Tell Princess Degenthal that-I must speak to her at 
once —it is urgent,” he said to the servant who opened the 
door. The man, who had received orders to admit no one, 
hesitated for only one moment, and then silently led the 
way. There had been something in the tone which would 
not take nay. Something of this impression must have 
transmitted itself to the report he made, for the old Princess, 
receiving the message, hurried submissively to the drawing- 
room. 

Brentner was standing in the middle of the big room— 
the same room in which the ball had taken place—upright, 
and with his tw » hands resting on the hilt of his sword. 

‘*Tell Princess Pauline that I must speak to her at 
once,” he said, in exactly the same tone he had used 
towards the servant. ‘‘At once,” he repeated, ‘‘and 
alone.” 

The Princess, who was a mild, easily bewildered woman, 
looked at him in a flurry, and vaguely understood that 
something was wrong. This téte-d-téte with an unmarried 
man was dead against even the rudiments of Austrian 
etiquette, but in presence of that set face she felt that she 
had no choice. She was not very clever, but she guessed 
at that moment that there might after all be things in the 
world more important than etiquette. 

‘Only for a few minutes?” she asked tremulously. 

‘Only for a few minutes; it will be enough, but it 
must be at once.” 

‘** As you wish,” she murmured, withdrawing hastily. 

There was only a short pause before the door opened 
again. Pauline, looking very beautiful in her close-fitting 
gown of dark blue velvet, but paler and more subdued than 
was her wont, slipped noiselessly into the room. 
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‘*What is it you want of me*%” she said so low that 
Brentner only just ceught the words, and standing still 
beside one of the old-fashioned, high-backed chairs, she 
took hold of its gilded top as though to steady herself. 
Brentner, who had been staring blankly at the window, 
turned quickly, not having heard her enter. 

‘*] want the life of Neckers,” he said, looking at her 
steadily. ‘* I need the life of Neckers, and it is only you 
who.can give it to me.” 

She shook her head faintly. 

‘*T cannot save him.” 

* You can and you must. It is not only his life; it is 
the peace of my whole future that is at stake. You have 
me to save as well as him.” 

“you?” 

‘Yes. You have probably heard that it was I upon 
whom he drew his sword in the riding-school, and perhaps 
you think that I am giving way to ordinary scruples; but 
that is not so. You know nothing of the motive. I will 
tell you the truth now, but only in a very few words, for 
the time is short. It was true that he was insubordinate, 
but only because I goaded him beyond endurance. Why 
did I goad him? Because I had loved you for years, 
as you probably know, and because I saw that he had your 
favour. It was the day after that first ball at which you 
so distinguished him-—here, against this very piece of wall 
I had stood and watched his happiness. I saw the yellow 
rose in his coat, I saw his triumphant smile, and I went 
mad for a little. And now he is waiting to be led out in 
order to face the loaded muskets: and, when the muskets 
have hit their mark, it will not be our military law that 
has killed him but I—/ who am the real executioner. Has 
not every one of my comrades who looks at me now got the 
thought written in his eyes’ And they are right—right to 
look at me so, for mine is the hand that did it. Do you 
understand now why he must be saved ¥ Do you want me 
to carry the mark of his blood upon me to the end of my 
days? But the end would come soon,” he added, as though 
speaking to himself, ‘‘ since I do not think that I should 
ever go down the stairs again after seeing them pass my 
window with the empty muskets.” 

He stopped short, breathless with the hurry of speak- 
ing, and looked at her with flaming eyes that commanded 
fur more than they beseeched. Her own, wide open and 
alfrighted, were fixed upon his troubled face, while her 
shaking fingers clutched the chair-back yet tighter. 

‘* Speak ! say something!” he said fiercely as she did 
not yet break silence. ‘* There is no time to lose. Even 
at this moment they may be leading him past my 
window.” 

With an effort she appeared to rouse herself. 

‘* Yes,” came the broken words, ‘‘ I see that he must be 
saved, but how? I have already pleaded to my father—in 
vain. You know what he i@like when he thinks he sees a 
duty.” 

** Plead once more; there must be hope. Cannot a 
father’s love be made to triumph over an imagined sense of 
duty ? Everyone kno ws that your power over him is bound- 
less; use it then in God’s name, use it to obtain this boon ! 
And go quickly, I implore you! TI tell you that even 
at this moment the people are collecting to see him die. 
Surely you will not stand by tamely while the man you 
love is being shot down like a sick dog’ Use every 
argument you can think of. What have you said as yet ? 
Have you told your father that you love him ?” 

She grew a little paler. ‘* No, I have not said that.” 

“Then say it before it is too late. To save your 
happiness—when once he knows that it is at stake he 
will grant the reprieve. Go, oh! go! There is not a 
moment to spare, and remember that you are saving two 
men.” 

He advanced with outstretched hands, as though to 
push her from the room. 

For a moment longer she stood searching his face with 
her wild eyes, and apparently struggling to speak. 

‘*T will go,” she whispered at last ; ‘‘ and I will tell my 
father the truth—as you bid me.” 

Alone in the deserted drawing-room Brentner stood for 
a short space, debating with himself as to whether 
he should await the result of the appeal here, but 
finally snatched up his cap and almost ran back to his 
lodging, to take up his post once more at the window. A 
quarter of an hour later, just as the clock hands told him 
that barely twenty minutes were wanting to the moment 
of execution, his straining ear caught a sharp clatter of 
hoofs on the pavement, and the adjutant galloped past, 
holding a white handkerchief in his hand. By that sign 
Brentner knew that Pauline had been to her father and 
had told him that she loved Count Neckers, and so intricate 
are the workings of the human heart that he actually 
groaned as he turned from the window. 

Upcen Count Neckers’ reprieve there followed imme- 
diately his dismissal from the army, but to a man situated 
as he was, this closing of his career—involving, as it did, 
no taint upon his personal honour—was not necessarily a 
crushing blow, and Brentner, as little as anyone in the 
regiment, doubted that his betrothal to the beautiful girl 
whose intercession had saved his life could be but a 
question of weeks. It was in order not to be forced to 
witness Count Neckers’ happiness that he took three 
months’ leave of absence that spring. He was much more 
amazed than pleased when, at the end of the three months, 
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that the betrothal had 
This was a prolongation of torture on which 


he came back to discover not 
tuken place. 
he had not counted. 

The summer dragged by without bringing any change 
the situation of the 
lookers-on. At a day when Brentner, 
finding himself 
Degenthal, felt that he could bear the strain of suspense 


yet 


or any solution enigma to the 
last there 


unexpectedly 


in 
came 
with 


alone Pauline 


no longer. It was during one of the large riding-parties 
which the Prince loved to organise, and which were attended 
Pauline, 
drawing in her horse after a long gallop, found herself 
outstripped by all except Captain Brentner. 
in a broad forest 
clearing, straight 
asan avenue and 
carpeted with 


by most of the officers stationed in the place. 


They were 


golden - brown 
Overhead 
a ribbon of pale 
blue sky, to the 
right and to the 
left walls of 
whispering 
leaves just be- 


Inoss. 


ginning to be 
streaked and 
spotted and 
tipped by 


autumn’s many- 
coloured brush, 
while far on 
chead the other 
riders were 
vanishing out of 
It was the 
time 
had 
since that 
day in February, 


sight. 
first 
two 


these 
been 
alone 


whose date had 
been fixed for 
Count Neckers’ 
execution, and, 
as he met her 
furtive glance, 
Brentner in- 
stinctively felt 


that 


too, 


Pauline, 
was think- 
ing of that 
day. 

‘«T have never 
until now had 
the opportunity 
of thanking you, 
Princess, for your 


kindness in ac- 
ceding to my 
wish when I 


asked you to go 
to your father,” 
he began in 
stiff, formal 
voice, very dif- 
ferent the 
impassioned tone 
he had 
that occasion. 
Pauline 
flicked at the tree 
branches with 
her riding-whip, 
made no 


from 


used on 


and 
answer. 

‘“*I am more 
thankful than I 
can say that your 
prayers were 
not spoken in 
vain.” 

““T, too, am 
thankful,” said 
Pauline, with 
what sounded like dawning irritation her 

‘*T suppose the Prince was very hard to move?” 
remarked Brentner hesitatingly. 

‘‘ He was not easy to move,” was all she said, intent 
apparently on flicking off as many leaves as she could 
reach. 

Brentner, looking towards her averted face, began to 
feel devoured with impatience. 

‘* Princess!” he burst out, after a few moments’ secret 
struggle, ‘‘explain to me this riddle! The man whose 
life you saved—everyone knows that he is your slave, and 
I know that it was by the avowal of your love that you 
softened your father’s heart. How is it, then, that until 


9, 


in voice. 


to-day he has not claimed his own ? ; 
Then Princess Pauline turned slowly in her saddle and 
looked with flashing eyes at her companion. 
‘* His own ? 
that I am his to claim 


” she echoed haughtily. ‘‘ Who tells you 


o” 
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‘‘But did not your own lips say so on that terrible 


day?” 
‘‘ You are dreaming; it was your lips that said so—not 
mine.” 


‘* And yet you told your father 
‘*T told my father that in order to save the man I 


love he must take back the order of Count Neckers’ 
execution.” 

‘The man you love?” echoed Brentner almost 
blankly. 


‘© Oh, how slow you are!” cried Pauline with a burst of 
characteristic petulance which swept aside every other con- 


sideration. ‘‘ Do you not understand yet that it was for 
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ART NOTES. 
The selected works of the National Art Schools competition 
are now to be seen at the South Kensington Museum, and 
if we might judge from the space on walls and screens 
covered by the drawings, we might suppose ourselves a 
thoroughly artistic peo} le, Unfortunate ly the quality 18 
not equal to the quantity, far as the inexperience d eve 
can judge. Nevertheless, the judges seem to find no diffi- 
culty in awarding the numerous prizes and medals which 
a beneficent State provides. One cannot, however, help 
thinking that the cause of art might often be better 
advanced by withholding the rewards, and one might almost 
add that the judges would do better not to seek to exhaust 
the State grant, but to it to the utmost by 
making awards 
only in cases of 
really meritori- 
ous work, 


economise 
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* Syurs !’ shouted the Captain, and added, with an unmistakable sneer: ‘‘ One would think you had never 


you I got the reprieve, and not for Count Neckers? Wad 
you not as good as told me that you would put a ball 
through your head, rather than live a murderer?” 

It took a little time to convince both 
and the regiment at large that Princess 
serious, and that. behind her numerous flirtations of the 
past two years there had been slowly growing up an 
interest-—destined to ripen into love—in the dark, silent 
man who kept so studiously in the background, but in 
whose eyes she had early read a devotion far more real, a 
passion far purer than was mirrored in the smiling faces of 
her more brilliant and youthful admirers. 

3y what means she succeeded in obtaining the old 
Prince’s consent to her marriage always remained a mystery 
to the world, as great a mystery as the exact scene between 
father and daughter which had taken place on the occasion 
of the famous reprieve. 


3rentner himself 
Pauline was 


THE END. 
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In these com- 
petitions it is to 
the decorative 


drawings that 
one turns most 
readily, in the 


hope of finding 
amongst the com- 
petitors some 
gleams of origin- 
ality which may 
induce ourmanu. 
facturers of tex- 
tile and other 
goods to be satis- 
fied with home- 
made designs. 
On the present 
occasion there 
are several which 
show not a little 
taste, but in the 
majority, espe- 
cially in the 
patterns of wall- 
papers, ingenuity 
rather than sim- 
plicity seems the 
aim of our young 





students. The 
debt which this 
country owes to 
the late William 
Morris for rais- 
ing the level of 
british taste in 
everything  per- 


taining to house- 
hold decoration 
is admitted by 
all. Now that his 
personal — influ- 
ence and inspir- 


ing energy are 
withdrawn, it 
behoves the 
teachers of the 


industrial arts to 
see that national 
taste not 
fall again to the 
level in which he 
found it. 


does 


Among the 
prizes awarded 
are three travel- 
ling scholarships 
and it has long 
been a difficult 
problem with the 
authorities to 


ensure a fuir 
return for the 
money paid to 


the winning com- 
petitors, The sO 
naturally regard 
thescholarshipas 
rec of 
completed work, 
but the Depart- 
ment, on the 
vther hand, ex- 
pects the money 
(fifty pounds) to 
be expended by 
the winner in 
perfecting him- 
self, and insists upon his submitting the results of his 
Wanderjahr to the authorities. The difficulty of carrying 
this principle into practice besets all similar endowments, 
and in France as well as in this country, the art directors 
are seriously considering the advisability of doing away 
altogether with ‘ travelling scholarships.” 


a mwrnition 


er 


used your spurs out of a ball-room.”’ 


The National Gallery shows no signs of the losses it has 
sustained by the transference of so many pictures to the 
Tate Gallery. The walls are once more well covered, and 
little space seems available for new purchases or bequests. 
If the original idea of removing the works of all painters 
born subsequent to 1790 had been more rigidly carried 
out, the result would have been more satisfactory. Mean- 
while, one is left to guess by what process of reasoning, 
since at length there is one gallery devoted to French artists, 
the works of Ary Scheffer (a Dutchman by birth). Frangois 
Bonvin, and Charles Poussin are placed among the works 
of the ‘‘ Modern British School,” which includes also the 
landscape of that accomplished Italian, Professor Costa, 
exhibited at the New Gallery last year. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE CHRISTIAN,** 


Mr. Hall (‘aine has designed this book upon a colossal 
scale. Ile essays to portray religion, society, the life of the 
theatre and the music-hall, the Bohemia of night clubs at 
both ends of London, the career of a hospital nurse, His 
characters include a Prime Minister, a bishop, the head of 
a religious brotherhood in the Church of England, a 


worldly canon, a young man about town who is beyond 


reclamation and his Intimate tri nd who has higher 
instincts, though he owns a racehorse, and spe nds his 
nights at the ** Corinthian’ i fanatical priest who believes 
that (Christianity and asceticism are inseparable it popular 
ictress with very broad and sensible views of humamity, 
music-hall ladies with the catchwords of their class, and a host 
of minor performers in diverse social spheres. This huge 


mass of material is handled with 
considerable skill; the characters 
ire well grouped, and there are 


lew gaps in the movement sortie 
enes are written with a dramats 
force that is irresistible. But, for 
| its striking merits, the book 
carcely cohesive ; it is polemi- 


cal when it ought to be artist 
ind if its main purpose is to prove 
that to be a true Christian nowa- 


davs vou must be a fiery zealot 
ind lose your head, then this pur- 
pose is defeated not only by its 
inherent defects, but by the suec- 
cess with which the author shows 


how his heroine, although she 1s 
an actress, can combine a rational 
perception of life with a fine sense 
of personal conduct. 

Polemically, ‘** The Christian ” 
is a failure. For an attack on 
the Established Church Mr. Hall 
Caine has no sort of equipment; 
and his ignorance of polities 1s 
child-like. The opponents of the 
Establishment will not thank him 
for his indiscreet enthusiasm in 
a cause he does not understand. 
It may be doubted whether thes 
dreamers of what is vaguely called 
the **Christian life” will feel in- 
debted to Mr. Hall Caine for the 
martyrdom of John Storm, and 
for the persistent identification 
of that visionary with Divine 
example. Artistically, Storm is 
redeemed by his love for Gloria, 
the actress; and the finest thing 
in the book —the one genuine 
touch of inspiration—is the mur- 
derous delirium to which he is 
excited by the conflict between his 
passion and his spiritual mission. 
Gloria was his little playmate in 
earlier days; and when she is 
launched upon London, first in 
a remarkable hospital, and then 
in theatrical life, his love grows 
apace, though, from his religious 
standpoint, she is engaged in the 
devil's work. Mr. Hall Caine 
has admirably suggested the un- 
conscious bias of the man’s mind 
against the profession of which 
the woman becomes an ornament. 
What Storm supposes to be 
righteous anger is really jealousy — 
jealousy which cheats his ascetic 
mind and inflames his hungry 
heart till he is possessed by the 
insane idea that ke must kill the 
girl to save her soul. In the 
strongest and most truly dramatic 
scene of the whole book he comes 
within an ace of murder, a 
catastrophe averted by the girl’s 
courage and the astute subtlety 
of her appealing tenderness. That 
scene atones for many offences 
against art and truth; but Mr. 
Hall Caine does not seem to per- 
ceive how it deranges his scheme. 
It is not by his exalted crusade, 
but by his human weakness, that 
Storm commands our interest. 
Martyrdom may be very impos- 
ing, but a martyr who has very nearly been a murderer, 
driven to insane fury by jealous passion, does lose some- 
what of his angelic panoply. It is impossible to read 
without a smile his vehement denunciations of the stage 
and players. 

Gloria herself is an excellent study of the histrionic 
temperament, quite compatible with wholesome honesty. 
She feels that the ‘cycle uf sanity” is preferable, after 
all, to ‘*moments of Divine madness,” which are mad 
beyond question, but of dubious divinity, though she is 
foolish enough to accompany Drake to the ‘‘ Corinthian,” 
and to kiss him in thoughtless ecstasy over his sermon. 
Does Mr. Hall Caine really believe that an actress of 
Glory Quayle’s position could be seen in such a place ? 
She goes to the Derby with Drake naturally enough ; she 
slips into the slang of the theatrical dressing-room, and 
Mr. Hall Caine shows with great finesse how this is due to 
the exitberance of a plastic nature, and not to a decline of 
tone; but she could no more have gone to the ‘‘ Corin- 
thian” and kissed Drake as a reward for his rant about 
‘‘Divine madness” to the disreputable crew she found 
there, than she could have danced the can-can on the steps 
of St. Paul’s. Mr. Hall Caine has done injustice to a woman 





* The Christian. By Hall Caine. (W. Heinemann.) 
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Man, which he has long since endeared to his readers. 


some six years wrote leaders for the Liverpool Mercury. 
in the same year he published an elaborate sonnet-anthology, “ Recollections of Rossetti” ; a Life of Coleridge and “‘ Cobwebs 
of Criticism” followed, and in 1885 his first romance, ‘The Shadow of a Crime,” proclaimed the advent of a new novelist of 
exceptional strength. ‘‘ A Son of Hazar,’’ *‘The Deemster,’’ ‘‘ The Bondman,” “‘ The Scapegoat,’ and ‘*The Manxman”’ have > see . 
since won a very great popularity by reason of their picturesqueness and their Seeks Camas. women, and may restrict him- 
Russia and Poland as the representative uf the Russo-Jewish Committee on behalf of the persecuted Jews, and has visited 
Canada for the arrangement of the Canadian Copyright question with the Dominion Government. 
his home at Greeba Castle, in the Isle of Man. 
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who, in most respects, is excellently imagined and observed. 
She has u creditable love of life and colour and innocent 
pleasure; and it is an ill fate which has bound her to a 
man who is a creature of violent extremes, seeking in a 
frenzied asceticism escape from his own natural passions. 
He so far prevails in the struggle with her temperament 
that she throws up her career, marries him when he lies 
dying, and -egins the world again as his widow and the 
heiress of his mission. This is pathetic, but scarcely 
plausible. It is brought about by the mechanism of the 
story rather than by natural evolution. It is Mr. Caine’s 
fault if his readers are sceptical about the religious absorp. 
tion of his heroine. He has made it entirely factitious, 
as factitious as the assumption that such a man as 
John Storm is qualified for the superlative distinction of 
the Christian, 

But, with all its faults, this is, in many ways, a notable 
book, written with romantic verve, and though of slight 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY: NO. XXVII.—MR. HALL CAINE, 


Mr. Thomas Henry Hall Caine, whose new novel, ‘The Christian,’’ is reviewed in these columns, is a native of the Isle of 
Born forty-four years ago, he was educated first at Manx schools and 
subsequently at Liverpool, and, like Mr. Thomas Hardy, was intended for the profession of an architect. Having developed 
his literary faculties, however, by writing for various architectural publications, he eventually became a journalist, and for 
Friendship with Dante Rossetti brought him to London in 1882, and them. He may ignore all the 


oe ge importance, picturesque and imaginative in a 
1igh degree. Mr. Hall Caine has made the mistake of assum. 
ing that by enlarging his outlook he sees life with greater 
clearness and steadiness. The truth is, that he has missed 
its most essential proportions ; but, for all that, there is so 
much magic in his craft that he is always interesting even 
when most unconvincing. 
A LITERARY LETTER. 

In the new and beautiful edition of ‘‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways” which Messrs. Constable have just published, Mr. 
George Meredith retracts the story associated with Mrs. 
Norton of her giving important political information to the 
Times. ‘A lady of high distinction for wit and beauty,” 
he writes, ‘‘ the daughter of an illustrious Irish House, 
came under the shadow of a calumny. It has latterly 
been examined and exposed as baseless. The story of 
‘Diana of the Crossways’ is to be read as fiction.” It 
will be remembered that Lord Dufferin vindicated his 
famous relative at a recent meeting of the Irish Literary 
Society, and hence Mr. Meredith’s retractation. 





The Daily Telegraph somewhat startled Mr. Thomas 
Hardy's admirers some days ago by referring to a work by 
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Mr. Caine has travelled in 


He has of late years made 





him entitled ** Broken Bonds.” The title rather suggested 
the Young Ladies’ Journal than any book written by one of 
the two greatest novelists of the day, and, as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Hardy has never written any story under this 
title. Two stories by him are, indeed, associated with the 
district to which the Daily Telegraph assigned the locality 
of * Broken Bonds”: one is ‘* The Trumpet Major ’’—one 
of Mr. Hardy's most characteristic novels—and the other 
a short story entitled ‘‘ The Melancholy Hussar.” 


The not too intelligent writer of ‘‘ Literary Notes” in 
the Morning Post is disturbed by the number ot books 
which have lately appeared concerning the Brontés. At 
least three books have been published during the last 
eighteen months, and yet another three are promised 
within the next year or so, The Morning Post gossip 
quotes Mrs, Oliphant with approval, referring, of course, 
to her article upon the Brontés in ‘* Women Novelists 
of the Queen’s Reign.” There is a 
considerable amount of miscon- 
ception on this subject. It is, 
no doubt, matter for condemna- 
tion that a writer or any other 
public character should suffer 
literary dissection immediately 
after death; that his most private 
letters should be scattered broad- 
cast, and that his most inti- 
mate self-communion should be 
given to an unsympathetic public. 
It is also debatable whether 
what Freeman called ‘ chatter 
about Harriet Shelley” is a 
particularly profitable occupation. 
Nevertheless, there comes a time 
in the career of any author 
when the public may feel a justi- 
fiable desire to obtain all the 
knowledge it can of his or 
her personality. Had even Mr. 
Froude’s ** Life of Carlyle” been 
published half a century: after the 
death of Carlyle, the world would 
have had little of condemnation for 
it, although that book went far in 
the direction of intimate revela 
tion. Charlotte Bronté has been 
dead nearly half a century; her 
position as a writer of fiction is 
as strong, and indeed stronger, 
than when she first wrote. We 
are, therefore, entitled to ask 
that everything in the shape of 
a fact concerning her life should 
be placed before the public} and 
in her case the request may be 
made wit more light-heartedness, 
in that her entirely honourable 
and self-sacrificing character left 
no opening whatever for the 
scandalmonger. Even with the 
volumes that are threatened, 
there have not been one-tenth 
the number of books writtex about 
the Brontés that have been written 
about Byron and other distin- 
guished authors. The life of 
Miss Bronté has not been sub- 
mitted to anything like so severe 
a scrutiny as have the lives of 
Sir Walter Scott and Robert Burns. 
All that we are entitled to ask 
in reading the books that are 
promised us by Mr. Horsfall 
Turner and Mr. W. W. Yates is 
that they should contain fresh 
facts, and that they should leave 
speculation alone. 


The people who deprecate this 
Bronté study are strangely ignor- 
ant of the very elements of 
the subject. Their ignorance, of 
course, is not criminal; it is per- 
fectly open for a man of letters to 
decline to read a single novel by 
the Brontés or a single book about 


fiction written by women and all 
the biographies concerning these 


self, if he chooses, to male 
writers only; but he should not 
write about a subject of which 
he is ignorant. Mr. Saintsbury 
demurred to the detailed study of the Bronté story, and 
then went on to attribute the authorship of ‘t The Tenant 
of Wildfell Hall” to Emily Bronté. Mrs. Oliphant also 
objected to this close attention to the subject, and then 
made some twenty actual errors of fact in writing half- 
a-dozen pages about the Brontés, while many of her most 
important quotations were derived from a book which she 
apparently thought should not have been published. 


The hope expressed by the Morning Post writer that Mr. 
W. W. Yates’s book, ‘“‘The Father of the Brontés,” would 
prove less inquisitorial than the majority of volumes in 
this library of Bronté biography is peculiarly silly, because 
of the fact that the only book which has dealt harshly with 
Mr. Bronté, and depicted him in unkindly colours, was 
Mrs. Gaskell’s work, written while Mr. Bronté was still 
alive. Mrs. Gaskell had herself to withdraw some of her 
charges in later editions, and each succeeding biographer 
has attempted in some measure to qualify Mrs. Gaskell’s 
not very favourable picture of the old man. 


Messrs. Blackwood, in anticipation of the expiration of 
copyright next year of George Eliot’s ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical 
Life,” announce a sixpeuny edition of those powerful 
stories. C. K. 8. 
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‘JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS MEETING.” 
By A. 


Weatherstone. 

















“THE GARDEN OF SUFFOLK. 
BY I VI l 

W shall I ca Dial ly J r Junk 

l I 1 fau puzzled | rtain hia ! 1 
s I Dil 1 one ¢g I ft, scudding ! 
ring ly ng for ! races’ and hampagn 
Dot Zr - Zia ricks for il l gymkhanas as I d 
dia wh king my morning pipe on a ifortal 
bench in front of the White Lion, Aldeburgh-on-Sea 
the full breeze blowicg in y fa traight a s the 
German Ocean from Norw And | ire lL we ure 
not Lia l of our beach lot I it | I 
t diay f Good Queen | vith a Moot I] y h 
t } f archea gist ind ! f enth t 
i Ss, who t t their ea ude trying t 
caten the gloriou 
I ind browns of 
the age-worn brick 
and juaint ouk stan 
Cast The chifs of 
Qld England, winte, 
ruddy-hued, or grey, 
chalk, sand tone, or 
poppy-crowned, 
hay ne been used up 
elsewhere, we have no 
desire to be envious, 
and so with grave 
contentment put up 
with our beach and 


our incomparable air, 
knowimg that we also 
have waving corn- 
fields not a quarte! of 


a mile from the “ wine 


dark sea” and searlet 
poppies by the thou- 
sund, and a wind- 
swe pt moor covered 
with acres and acres 


of heather, 


which bonny Scotland 


purple 


would not disdain, 
and treasures of space 
and bunkers which 
are very deat indeed 
to the patrons of the 
of golf. 
Nor are we in any 
way loth to own that 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea 
was the birthplace of 
the 


but eminently read- 


royal 


game 


much neglected 


able poet-parson, the 
Rev. George Crabbe, 


‘an honest, manly, 
pure, and character- 
istically English 
writer,” whose 
memory and good 
deeds are faithfully 
preserved in the fine 
old) Suffolk church 


that I pass every day 
on my way from the 
purple to 
the shingly beach, 
And that I 
have told you what we 
the way of 
at Alde- 
burgh-on-Sea, in 
addition to profound 
peace, of 
all the 
careering shout of the 
triumphant tripper, I 
will gently 
the dreadful 
things which in our 
Suffolk paradise are 
not on We 
have no pier, thank 
Heaven for it! no 
ticket-collector at one 
end and concerts at the other, no penny -in-the-slot 
machines, nv dab fishing at the pier-head. We have 
no bands and no niggers—Uncle Sam and Squash and 
their brethren are amply employed in the direction of Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoft on the sands. Some peripateticGerman 
minstrels and a wandering Italian boy with a monkey put 
in a casual appearance recently, but they were driven away 
into the wilds again, put to flight by the solemn silence 
which is our pride. You cannot conceive how gloriously 
quiet we are at Aldeburgh-on-Sea. Noise with us is a 
crime unspeakable. When, as we bask and doze and dream 
at sunny mid-day, soothed almost to sleep with the delicious 
air and the swishing of the gentle waves ‘‘ that amorously 
kiss the pebbled shore,” the town-crier comes round with 
a bell and disturbs the stillness with his ‘‘ Oyez! Oyez!” 
and the feeble announcement that a young lady has lost her 


moorland 


now 


have in 


treasures 


an absence 


noise, and 


suggest 


seaside 


show. 
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nocket-handkerchief behind the famous Aldeburgh Life- 
A ud hil ve had suthi it rey, to rush 

t " ! | bell and all o the seu 

r, if pl rs fresh water, to fling him into the river 
Ale oved and described by Wilkie Collins, which is 
erably hand The beautiful young ladies with tle 
snow-white skirts and milk-white shoes, who ride then 


bik ight in the saddle, 


off with such startling rapidity, and beat 


es with such s yl ; 
and 
parsons and 
ds, at 


Saxmundham Park, aid us considerably in our 


who sit up 50 stra 
who nip on 
ill the 


exercise 


scorchers at the bicycle meets and 


the gymkhanus held in the lovely 


vroul 
pu ture sj ue 


suppression of noise l’or they never dream of ringing a 


bell on any possible occasion, which 1s, no doubt, good for 


the harassed nerves of hard-worked men and women, but 


peu 


awkward for the distrait pede strians 


“i 
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who are taking romantic pilgrimages to Thorpe, or Size- 
well, and find themselves helplessly sprawling on their 
backs on a pebbly common. 

But the special glory of Aldeburgh is that you are not 
obliged to siton the beach all day and throw stones into 
the sea, and read Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘‘ The Christian,” or 
discuss the picture of the hospital nurse, or the morals of 
the modern music-hall. Once safely here you are at the 
wicket-gate of the Garden of Suffolk. There is a great 
deal more here besides pontus et aer, I can assure you. 

If you were only with me to-day—this glorious sunlit 
August day, with the roses and sweet peas and carnations 
all in full bloom in the cottage gardens, with the splendid 
harvest in full swing and the barns crowded up with fresh 
wheat hour after hour—I will tell you what I should do 
with you, old and faithful friend of mine. We would 


Jeatton’s 


lunch at the White Lion Mrs. little 
pink parlour, and we would ask her for a couple of those 


In cosy 


tiny lobsters fresh caught on the beach, or a dish of 
sweet solelettes they can scarcely be called soles ol 
possibly, as a great treat, a dish of her famous shrimp 


sandwiches as a hors d@wuvre. And then, having lunched 
well and lighted our pipes, we would ask the mysterious 
Suffolk coachman, the man of impenetrable silence, to 
harness the pony-cart for such a drive as I doubt if you 
the 


heather moor by Friston, passing a couple of lovely farms 


have ever enjoyed before. Off we would go ove1 
and tiny toy villages on our way to Saxmundham, where, 
We 
There is a cricket-match in the park 
Church the hill, and | 
will show you what I take to be the prettiest village 
cricket-ground in all 
England. Here they 
play cricket 
tennis in summer and 
football in the winter 
on a_ pitch which 
could not be beaten 
at Lord’s or the Oval. 
Ilere they hold bicycle 
gymkhanas, which | 
will to 
on another occasion, 


take my word for it, a right royal welcome awaits us. 
are in luck’s way. 


over against Saxmundham on 


and 


describe you 
and here the country 
folk and the parsons 
themselves as 
to 
must 
Saxmundham 


assert 
is their 
But 
leave 


wont do. 


we not 

without paying a visit 

to Mr. Ashford, 
? opposite the Bell, to 
see as fine a collec- 
tion of old china, old 
glass, and old English 
furniture be 
found in this country, 


as can 


oa rich in antiquities, 
iat ‘ Here, in these 
galleries and_ store- 


houses, I inwardly 
break the last of the 
Ten Commandments 
religiously, and_ still 
far 
poorer man than when 


come away a 


I entered the well- 
known old curiosity 
shop. gut we must 
not remain at Sax- 


mundham beyond 
tea-time. Iarness 
the pony once more 
and turn his head 
towards Middleton, 
for we will drive that 
way to 
Village,” one of the 
most picturesque 
spots in all England. 
‘lhis is just the time 
to see Yoxford at its 
best. The sun is 
sinking behind the 
trees in the Rookery 
Park, from behind 
which there peeps a 
glimpse of the church 
spire, and on the old 
bowling-green at- 
tached to this most 
delightful inn the 
villagers 
fully enjoying in 
semi-silence the 
ancient monkish 
game. How 
quisitely reposeful the 
scene is! The ‘‘many- 
wintered crow has led 
the clanging rookery 
home.” And _ then, 
primrose twilight, out 


“ee Ou r 


are peace- 


@X- 


after a brief interval of evening 
comes the August moon, flooding the whole country-side 
and making mysterious shadows dance about in its silver 
rays of pale cold light. On such a summer moonlit night, 
the soft air scented with corn and roses, we drive homewards, 
speechless with the pleasure of peace. The day is done! 
Night sinks on the sea! There is silence now indeed! 








Wells has the honour of possessing as one of its 
citizens the oldest chorister in England. Mr. T. Wicks, 
who took part in the service in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
June 22, has been a chorister for sixty-three years, out of 
which he has been fifty-two years in Wells Cathedral. 
Mr. Wicks, who is still hale and hearty, sang at the 
coronation of King William LY. 
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WINDSOR, 
s by Herbert Railton. 
If any ono of our great national edifices has been favoured 


adequately to express its purpose by its outward aspect, 


that edifice is surely Royal Windsor. At once palace and 
fortress, the white castle on the hill tells a twofold tale 
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of strength and splendour well befitting the foundation of * 
that monarch whose rule was strength and whose oath was 
par le splendeur. It is probable that the Normans raised 
their keep on the site of some ancient British earthwork 
and palisading, but the early history of Windsor is very 
dim. The Norman keep, the first building on Windsor 
Ilill of historic certainty, was destined for all time to 





impress its form on the place. To-day, despite its 
many adjuncts of later palatial architecture, Windsor 
Castle is the typical Norman fortress. Its famous 
keep, the Round Tower, still dominates the pile, 
and gives reason, as it were, to all the topography. 
For around the central keep there grew up of 
necessity a central ‘‘ Ward.” Lower down the 
ridge again a church arose, and beyond 
it other great towers. ‘his new group of 
buildings, when flanked and strengthened, 
ultimately came to be known as the Lower 
Ward. Beyond the keep, again, towards 
the east, the monarchs devised for them- 
selves a more sumptuous lodging. In 
pre-Tudor days there were palace apart- 
ments there, and extensions and improve. 
ments carried on from Elizabeth’s time to 
Victoria’s at last gave us the Upper Ward. 

In a general view of Windsor Castle, 
the two most striking features of the Lower 
Ward are St. George’s Chapel and the 
Curfew Tower. The latter has in recent 
years undergone considerable alteration at 
the summit. Generally speaking, however, 
the Curfew Tower and the defences nearest 
to it have suffered little change since they 
were projected by Henry II. and Henry III. 
and finished by Edward III. In the Curfew 
Tower the inner side of the roof is cut sheer 
away. This gives to the tower a peculiar 
effect, but is strictly in accordance with 
Norman methods; and those who remember 
an earlier roof declare that the present 
design is an improvement. At the base- 
ment is the ringing-chamber, a fine vaulted 
apartment, where a set of old stocks is 
preserved. This chamber was formerly used 
as_a guard-room. 

St. George’s Chapel, which lifts its noble 
and delicate proportions in peaceful contrast 
to the stern military towers and bastions, 
had Edward III. for founder and Chaucer 
for its earliest builder. The good work lapsed 
for a time. Under Richard II., and the three 
Henrys who succeeded him, the chapel made no 
progress, but Edward IV. found time, for all 
his wars, to restore and extend the sacred shrine. 
In the chapel are the stalls of the Garter Knights, 
each decorated with its occupant’s escutcheon and 
overhung with his banner. Beneath St. George’s 
is the burial-place of England’s Kings. East of 
the chapel is the Tomb House, otherwise Wolsey’s Chapel, 
or the Albert Chapel, and beyond these are the Upper and 
Lower Cloisters. The former, though unpretending, is 
delightfully quaint in its almost tumbledown irregularity. 
It is situated just above the hundred steps leading down to 
the town. Westward of the chapel there is yet another 
cloister, which derives its name from its unusual horse- 
shoe form. The Horse-Shoe or Fetter Lock 
Cloister is built in brick and timber, 
‘*noggin work.” In these apartments the 
petty canons have their residence. The 
gate by which the ordinary visitor enters 
the Castle is situated in the south wall of 
the Lower Ward, and is named from its 
founder, Henry VIII. Henry either re- 
placed or enlarged an earlier gate at this 
place, and reared the two flanking towers. 
Over the parapet appear the familiar Tudor 


Close to this gate there flourished a vine- 
yard, producing a fair wine, but that 
vanished long ago. In the chamber over 
the gateway the Governor ‘eld his court, 
where, in his master’s name, he dealt out 
justice to poachers on the Royal Preserves. 
In Henry’s day his gate was strengthened 
by portcullis and drawbridge, which in 
these more peaceful days have fallen into 
abeyance. 

A portcullis, however, still remains in 
the famous Norman Gate between the 
Middle and the Upper Ward. This portion 
of Windsor Castle has suffered but little 
alteration. Indeed, if we except the town 
front, it is the 1east altered of all. The 
apartments over this archway served us 
prisons during the Civil War, and the 
captives have left extensive records of 
their durance vile. The Parliamentary 
authorities, of their loving kindness, 
suffered their Royalist prisoners to amuse 
themselves by cutting their names and 
cognisances on the walls, the witness 
whereof, and an interesting one it. is, 
remains unto this day. 

Close to the Norman Gate is the 
Library. In these apartments, which look 
towards Eton, Queen Elizabeth had her 
abode. The Library is not always open 
to the public, but those who are fortunate 
{ enough to secure admission will find it 
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rich in literary treasures. Access to the shelves is, of 
course, the privilege of the few, but the general 
visitor finds displayed in table-cases a magnificent co!- 
lection of medals, illuminated manuscripts, Eastern 
miniatures, and rich old bindings. A beautiful'accessory to 
the decoration of the Library is the woodwork, particularly 
the Elizabethan chimneypieces along the north wal!, 
The opposite wall is lined with treasure-laden bookshelvee, 
only broken by the deep-set windows, whence the eye may 
travel as far as the country churchyard immortalised 
by the poet Gray. Closely adjoining the Library is a 
little room particularly interesting as the place where 
Queen Anne received the news of the victory of 
Blenheim. The Library has other fascinations, too, one of 
them weird and uncanny ; but of the Ghost it is impossible, 
as Herodotus would say, to speak with certainty. 
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\ ‘y I I t \l 
\ icated | » Red ! 
] Oct. 1 next, has at last be 
settled t} DD t of Gener 
Sir | \\ i pr it Quarte: 
I ist I ‘y I | gia t li ha 
I t difficult of d ! 
not t Sir | 1 Wood is not, pen 
haps, t jualified as well as tl 
I st i to suc d, but | ills 
th i I tl Duke I ¢ ! i 
ha t put forward | ! 
secret t! mination would 
Deen I ] ising in rei iu t 
quarts ind that it has bee trong 
supported by Court influence ] 
those responsible for the gover t 
f th Arr have opposed it as a 
retrograde p. Phi Adjutant 
(reneral stands next the Commander 
in-Chief, his second in command, so 
to speak, replacing him, and often 
acting for him, in his absence. The 
arguments that weighed against the 
Duke of Connaught’s appointment to 
succeed the Duke of Cambridge are of 
equal force as regards the succession 


to Sir Redvers Buller. The head of 
the Army, it was settled, should 
be the foremost man in the Army, 
and not a royal Duke; the chief Staff 
officer should also be the most tried 
and experienced of soldiers. It was, 
besides, morally certain that if the 
Duke of Connaught had got the 
second, he would in due course have 
passed naturally up to the first: in 
other words, the old order of things 
would have been revived. If there 
had bn en any doubt of Wood's fitness, 
any sound reason for not preserving 
the long-established practice that the 
(luartertmaster should become the 
Adjutant - General, a dozen dis- 
tinguished soldiers could have been 
brought forward with prior claims to 
the Duke of Connaught. There is Sir 
George White, the present (‘om- 
mander-in-Chief in India; Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, a Staff officer of the 
widest experience; Sir Robert Grant, 
at present Inspector-General of Fortifi- 
cations, an Engineer officer, it is true, 
but a man of strong administrative 
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NEW ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 


capacity ; Sir Manstield Clarke, Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Madras, who has 
already won golden opinions at the 
War Oftice ; a most useful Staff officer, 
Sir Thomas Biddulph, now Governor 
of Gibraltar; and one or two more. 
Sut Sir Evelyn Wood is to have the 
appointment, the highest and most 
coveted position in the Army, and it 
may be interesting to consider what 
manner of man he is, what his 
services have been, what are his 
qualifications. 

No servant of the Queen has a 
more varied record than Sir Evelyn 
Wood. He has served both aflout and 
on shore, in the Navy and in the Army, 
in cavalry and infantry. He has filled 
all the regimental grades, served in 
nearly every kind of Staff appoint- 
ment; has raised a black regiment, 
named after himself; has organised a 
whole army, that of Egypt; has been 
engaged in all kinds of warfare 
battle and siege, attack and defence, 
pursuit, retreat, and, rare experience 
with men of his cloth, he has had to 
pull down the British flag on the eve 
of victorious advance, under impera- 
tive orders from home. Wood began 
life as a midshipman of the Royal 
Navy, and was engaged with the 
Naval Brigade at Inkerman, at the 
siege of Sebastopol, and the attack on 
the Redan, when he acted as A.D.C. 
to Captain Peel. After the Crimean 
War he went to India, to find more 
fighting awaiting him in the suppres- 
sion of the Mutiny. But now he 
had transferred his services from 
the sea to the land forces. While 
still in the Crimea he was gazetted 
to the 13th Light Dragoons, from 
which he presently exchanged into 
the 17th Lancers. But his service in 
India was chiefly with the irregulars ; 
he was successively Brigade-Major to 
Beatson’s famous Horse, then com- 
manded one of its regiments, ani 
afterwards a regiment in Mayne's 
Horse. Already he bore many honour- 
uble decorations, the medals for the 
Crimea, including the Legion ot 
Honour; the Indian Mutiny medal, 
and, most treasured of all, the Victoria 
Cross. Before the end of the Mutiny 
he had become a Captain in the 
\7th Lancers, from which he now 
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passed to the infantry, first to the 73rd Regiment, then 
to the 17th Foot, and finally to the rank of Major, 
unattached. In the leisure afforded by this withdrawal 
from reg:mental employment, he passed into the Staff 
College, and went through a course of scientific training 
prescribed for the general Staff of the Army, after which he 
became successively Brigade-Major, 1).A.A.G., and Super- 
visor of Garrison Instruction. 


Meanwhile, he had been brought in from half-pay to 
a Majority in the 90th Light Infantry, the famous 
Perthshire Volunteers, raised originally by Sir Thomas 
Graham Lord Lynedoch, a regiment which has given two 
Commanders-in-Chief to the British Army, Lord Hill and 
Lord Wolseley. It was while serving as a Major of the 
90th that Wood for a moment contemplated retirement 
from the Army, feeling disheartened at the narrowness of 
the career it seemed to offer, and the slowness of his 
promotion. In the midst of this came the Ashanti War, 
ind the chance that he seized of service under the then 
young and rising Sir Garnet Wolseley. Wood went out 
to the Gold Coast as a special service officer, and was 
mtrusted with the formation of a regiment, ‘* Wood's,’ 
which did its share of the work in the campaign that 
followed, and which he commanded at Essiaman, Amoaful, 
and the capture of Coomassie. After this his position in 
the Ariny was assured, his advancement rapid. He became 
a full Colonel and a C.B. on his return to England, and was 
appointed Assistant Quartermaster-General at Aldershot. 
Hereafter, wherever there was war afoot, Wood was certain 
of employment. He was all through the South African 
troubles between 1878 and 1881, the Kaffir War, the Zulu 
War, and the war with the Transvaal Boers. In Zululand 
he had his first independent command, and although he 
met with bad fortune on the Inhlobane mountain, he won a 
signal victory over the Zulus at the entrenched camp of 
Kambula Kop, when it was assailed by forces greatly 
superior in number. When the conflict with the Transvaal 
threatened to take very proportions, he was 
despatched to act under the ill-fated Sir George Colley, 
whom he succeeded in chief command when that fine but 
unfortunate soldier was killed on Majuba Hill. It fell 
to Wood to execute the unwelcome instructions of 
Mr. Gladstone's Government to end the war, a virtual 
surrender, the odium of which has been, in a measure, 
visited upon him, although he had seemingly no 
alternative but to do what he was told. After 
these momentous operations Wood found himself a K.C.B. 
and G.C.M.G., and he was specially promoted to the rank 
of Major-General. He had joined various commands at 
Belfast and at Chatham, but his services were soon put in 
requisition by his old chief, and when Wolseley started 
for the first Egyptian campaign, Wood commanded a 
brigade in the force, under Sir Edward Hamley, as 
Divisional General. Hamley, much to his chagrin, was 
left in command at Alexandria when the army was trans- 
ferred to Ismailia, the new base on the Suez Canal, and 
when he at length regained it, the disappointing réle of 
remaining behind was Wood's, and he missed thereby the 
action of Tel-el-Kebir. Yet Egypt was to be the field of a 
larger usefulness; he was entrusted with the formation 
of that Egyptian army which is now evincing its excel- 
lence and a quite unexpected trustworthiness under Sir 
Herbert Kitchener. Wood commanded it during the 
Soudan campaign, when he acted as General command- 
ing the communications, 


serious 


After a couple of years spent in command of the Eastern 
District, Sir Evelyn Wood was appointed to the command 
of the Aldershot Division, returning thus to the familiar 
ground he had learnt by heart in smaller situations. He 
ruled Aldershot wisely, but with an unshaken firmness of 
purpose—that purpose being to secure the highest efficiency. 
His untiring energy was directed into every channel of 
drill, discipline, and administration; no slackness or 
half-heartedness was tolerated under Wood; he revised 
every branch of the service. The Army owes to him 
the boon it now enjoys of well cooked meals. He also 
introduced new methods of supply, avoiding as far 
as possible the contract system, and obliging supply 
officers to buy in the open market, thus gaining 
experience and obtaining the best article. Since Alder- 
shot, Sir Evelyn, as Quartermaster-General of the Army, 
has gone his way straight tothe end. He has ever employed 
methods of simplicity and directness. Except for a con- 
stitutional restlessness that drives him to be always up 
and doing—to appear often unnecessarily affuiré-—holding 
many threads at the same time, he has earned the 
character of a good man of business, who gets work 
done without difficulties or delays. All this points to his 
advantage and that of the Service in the new and higher 
functions that will fall to him. He is still quite young 
for his age, and his energy and activity are unimpaired. 








ROYAL VISIT TO POWERSCOURT. 
The Duke and Duchess of York, who are keen lovers of 
animal life, will find much to interest them at Powerscourt, 
the seat of Viscount Powerscourt, near Enniskerry, County 
Wicklow. Many years ago his Lordship introduced a few 
Japanese deer into his beautiful demesne. The incomers 
have thriven exceedingly well, proving more than a match 
for the native red deer, with whom they have interbred 
freely. When the gamekeeper blows his horn in the glen, 
the pretty creatures come bounding to him to be fed. Lord 
Powerscourt’s mansion is splendidly situated on a terrace. 
In the spacious grand salon, George IV. was entertained 
when he visited Ireland in 1821. ‘The Powerscourts are 
descended from the old Suffolk family of Wingfield. They 
settled in Ireland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir 
Richard Wingfield, who was Marshal of the sister isle, 
being created Viscount Powerscourt. The present Viscount, 
who is the seventh, was formerly in the Life Guards. His 
brother, the late Hon. Lewis Wingfield, was the well- 
known zsthete. The royal guests are to be entertained by 
Lord and Lady Powerscourt on Ang. 24, when they wili 
be accompanied by their host and hostess in chief, Lord 
and Lady Cadogan. 





CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ssed to the Chess Editor. 


Communications for this department should be addre 


H M Pripeavux (Bristol).—Thanks for your letter. 
which you inquire has not yet reached us. 


The problem about 


Denxtox.—As we have already told other correspondents, we fear there is 
some mistake in transcribing the position. 


A.pua.— The Black King escapes at Kt 4th, and there is certainly no mate. 
We trust your trouble is now over. 


H D'O Bernyarp. 
EW. 


1) As soon as possible. (2) We think you have. 


There is no mute in Problem No. 2775 by R takes P (ch). 


Correct So.vutions oF Prosiem No. 2777 received from C A M (Penang), 
Corporal G A Gilbert Penang), and the Rev. Armand De Rosset Meares 
Mount Vernon, U.S.A.) ; of No. 2778 from the Rev. Armand De Rosset 
Meares; of No. 2779 from Hermit, W P K (Clevedon), E Worthington 
Montreal) ; of No. 2780 from C E M (Ayr) and C E H (C ifton); of 
No. 2781 from F W C (Edgbaston), E G Boys, F Wells, H 8 Brandreth 
Cortina), C E H (Clifton), John M'Robert (Crossgar, county Down), 
Dr. Goldsmith (Southsea), S Davis (Leivester), Hereward, W P K 
(Clevedon), Trial, C E M (Avr), E P Vulliamy, E B Foord (Cheltenham), 
Hermit, E Louden, Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), J D Tucker 
Leeds). 


Correct So.utions or Prosiem No. 2782 received from C M A B, C E 
Perugini, F Anderson, Alpha, J D Tucker (Leeds), Fred Cross (Forest 
Hill), E G Boys, F Glanville, H 8 Brandreth (Cortina), J F Moon, Shad- 
forth, L Desanges, Edward J Sharpe, Sorrento, Thomas Mortimer, 
H le Jeune, E P Vulliamy, F Hooper (Putney), Bluet, Mrs Wilson 
Plymouth), R H Brooks, C E H1 (Clifton), G Swidenbank (Bridport), 
W B Muir (Manchester), Frank Jeffreys (Ilfracombe), J Bailey ‘| Newark), 
C E M (Ayr), John G Lord (Castleton), T Roberts,C F Wright, M M 
(Haggerston), and E Louden. 


So.uTion oF Prostem No. 2781.—By P. H. Witvrams. 


WHITE. 
1. B to Kt 5th 
2. Mates accordingly. 


BLACK. 
Any move. 


PROBLEM No. 2784.—By W. B. Murr. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 
CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played in the Spring Tournam nt of the City of London Chess Club 
be ween Messrs. T. Puysick and Hersert J acoss. 
(Centre Counter Gambit.) 


wuite (Mr. P.) BLACK (Mr. J 


1. P to K 4th 
2. P takes P 
3. P to Q 4th 

It does not appear that P to 
defending the Pawn is at all satisfactory 
in its results, as Black's attack becomes too | 2 
strong afterwards by P to Q b 3rt, ete. 
Q takes P 
Q to Qsq 


BLACK (Mr. J.) | ware (Mr. P.) 
P to Q 4th 21.QtoB sq 
Kt to K B 3rd In the nature of things White might 
j how get the worst of the game, as the 
Q B 4th > aegeceat nieve and he has no opening 
Q Rto K sq 
Bi takes Kt 
Kt to K 6th 
P to B Sth 
P to B 4th 
B to R 3rd 
Kt to Kt 5th 

A fine winning move. [t is not apparent 
at first glance that P takes Kt will not de, 
on account of R takes Kt threatening mate 
aud winning easily. 
28. Kt to Q 4th 


13. Castles B to Kt 2nd = o bay ph 


14. Kt to B 2nd P to K 4th 31.1. to Q sq 
This advance now becomes very effective, | 32, K to Kt 3rd 

as it is well followed up. 33. K to R 2nd 

15. P takes P Kt takes P 34. Q to K 3rd 


-RtoB 2nd 
23. P takes B 

| 24. B to K 4th 
Kt to B 3rd |25. Kt to Kt 3rd 
P to K Kt 3rd | 26. B to B 2nd 
B to Kt 2nd | 27. Kt to K 2nd 
Castles | 
Kt to K sq 
P to Q R 38rd 
Kt to Q 3rd 
P to Q Kt 4th 








3. 

4. Kt to Q B 3rd 
5. BtoQ B 4th 
6. K Kt to K 2nd 
7. P to K R 3rd 
8. B to B 4th 

9. Kt to Kt 5th 
10. P to Q B 3rd 
11. Kt to R 3rd 


12. B to Q 3rd Kt takes R 


B to Kt 2nd 
R to Q sq 

K Rto K sq 
R to Q 3rd 
KRtoQsq 
B takes Kt 


16. B takes Kt B takes B 35. P takes B R takes P 

17. P to K B 4th B to Kt 2nd 36. P to Q R 4th R to Q7th (ch) 
18.Q KttoQ4th PtoQ Bith 37. Q takes R R takes Q (ch 
19. Kt to B 3rd Q to Kt 3rd 38 R takes R Q to K 6th 





20. B to B 2nd Kt to B 5th Black wins. 


Another game in the same Tournament between Messrs. T. F. Lawrence 
and H. Jacoss. 


(Centre Counter Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. J. 
Kt to Q Kt 5th 


wuiTeE (Mr. L.) 
14.QRtoQsq 
15. B to K 4th 

The position is somewhat embarrassing 
for White, and he cannot well avvid at 
least inferivrity of position. 

15. Kt takes B 
16. Kt takes Kt B to B 5th 
17. Kt to R 4th P to K 3rd 

White played for Kt to B Sth (ch), 
followed by Q to R6th and Kt te Kt Sth 
It was a good try, but when it failed all 


BLACK (Mr. J.) 
P to Q 4th 


waite (Mr. I..) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P takes P Kt to K B 3rd 
3. P to Q 4th Q takes P 
If Kt takes P, then White is supposed to 
get a good game by P to Q B 4th. 
4. Kt to Q B3rd Q to Q sq 
5. Kt to B 3rd P to K Kt-3rd 
6. B to Q 3rd B to Kt 2nd 
7. Castles Castles 
8. B to K 3rd B to Kt 5th 
9. P to K R 3rd B to K 3rd was lost. 
10. Q to Q 2nd Kt to Q 4th 18. Q to Kt 3rd 
11. Bto R 6th 19. K takes B 
The Bishop being a strong support to| 20. Q to B 4th 


B takes R 
Q to Q 4th 
P to K B 3rd 


pee k's a iyo it is important for] 21, Kt to K B 3rd P to K 4th 
ite to exchange thut piece. 22. Q to K 3rd Kt takes BP 
Kt to Q B 3rd 23. Q to K 2nd Kt takes I’ 


K takes B 
Kt to B 3rd 


11. 
12. B takes B 
13. Q to Kt 5th 


24. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
Black wins. 





The match between Messrs. Bird and Lee, that has been for some little 
time in progress at Simpson’s Divan, resulted in a victory for the latter 
player by seven games to four. Mr. Bird made a gallant fight, t ut, like 
many another veteran, he has found that time is too strong an al y of his 
opponents, and wien it is remembered that he has been before the public 
for nearly fifty years, the wonder is that he has done so well. 


The Berlin International Tournament will commence on Sept. 13, and it 
is hoped that a representative gathering of masters will compete for the six 
prizes, varying from £100 downwards. Among those expected are Messrs. 
Pillsbury, Steinitz, Tschigorin, and Tarrasch, but it is feared Mr. Lasker 
will be an absentee. Messrs. Blackburn, Burn. Lee, and Teichmann may 
be looked upon to go from England, and possibly others will accompany 
them. A minor tournament is also being organised, and all entries are to 
be sent before Aug. 26 to Herr Albert Heyde, Berlin W Postamt 9. 





SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 

Last week I alluded to the case for the toad as a destroye1 
of insect-life which, in the main, belonged to groups o1 
species which are injurious to crops. 1 showed that the 
American evidence clearly demonstrated that the toad 
was a friend, and not a foe, of the agriculturist ; 
while incidentally I alluded to the absurd reports 
which credited the toad with being a perfect repertory 
of poison. The ancient tales regarding the venomous 
nature of the toad are, of course, unworthy of credit; and 
indeed, the whole of the amphibian class—including the 
newts, frogs, salamanders, and their allies—is marvellousl y 
free from poisonous qualities. The remark I made regard- 
ing the acrid nature of the skin-secretion in the toad 
practically sums up all that is offensive ir the animal's 
nature; but Dr. Hewlett, in a recent paper, suggests that 
in this fluid of the toad is found a substance not at all 
unlike digitalin in its nature. This compound, which 3 
the active principle of the well-knewn digitalis, may, he 
suggests, have formed the real basis of the folk-lore 
reputation enjoyed by the toad as a cure for dropsy. If 
the likeness of the toad’s skin-substance to digitalin is of 
real character, then possibly that substance might act as 
does digitalis itself—-namely, as a heart-tonic; and the 
administration of such a remedy in dropsical cases could 
be perfectly readily suggested and endorsed. Dr, Hewlett 
draws a chemical distinction between the poison of the 
toad’s and salamarder’s skin and that found in the poison- 
glands of snakes. 


A correspondent writes to object to my remarks regard- 
ing the letter of the butler of Ballechin—that alleged 
repository of supernatural noises and upturnings in Perth- 
shire. He suggests that earthquake tremors (common in 
Perthshire, by the way) will not move a bed and replace it. 
The butler, it will be remembered, alleged that his bed was 
taken by the foot, whirled to the window, and replaced. 
| should like to point out to my correspondent that, before 
he discusses what earthquake tremors may do, he had 
better be sure the butler and his bed were ever moved at 
all. This is just the crux of the whole matter. People 
are often deluded into the idea not merely that their beds 
are whirling round, but that their rooms also are spinning 
round with the bed. I do not say an earthquake could 
move the bed without damaging the house, but earthquake 
tremors might produce eerie sounds and noises, Let us 
first of all, however, be sure that the butler and his bed 
were really ‘ levitated.” When this point is proved, it 
will be quite time to discuss the causes of his elevation. 


The Ballechin case, I presume, is that which forms the 
subject of a long article in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Miss A. Goodrich-lreer, with 
whose pseudonym, ‘Miss X.,” readers of the ‘Trans- 
actions”’ of the Society for Psychical Research are familiar 
enough. Miss Freer’s paper is well worth perusal, although 
she exhibits a certain irritability with sceptics that is not 
surprising, perhaps, even if it detracts somewhat from the 
reputation for that calm philosophic attitude in which 
‘* researchers ’’ are believed to regard their particular 
studies. But that which best marks Miss Freer’s 
philosophic position, and which will meet with the hearty 
approval of everybody whose opinion is worth having, 
is her contention that unexplained noises in a house by 
no ineans implies that they are inexplicable. She tells 
the story of the non-successful investigation wherein she 
took part. One can only regret that the search ended as it 
did. An eminent physicist (who, I believe, is a devotee of 
the occult) wrote that there was nothing left for him (as a 
scientist) to do. This declaration sounds somewhat strange, 
seeing that another scientist suggested the employment of 
the delicate instruments used for indicating earth-tremors, 
But one’s sympathies are all with Miss Freer. I trust when 
next she has the chance of investigating a haunted house 
she will have a free hand and plenty of scientific assistance 
in running the ghost to earth. 


Those who, like myself, have woiked in museums in 
the days of old, when methylated spirits formed the only 
preservative in common use, must have noted with interest 
the great advances made of late years in the manner of 
preserving even very delicate and natural objects for 
educational purposes. It that formalin as a 
a oy is giving great satisfaction to those whose 
usiness it is to prepare anatomical objects. 1 notice that 
this substance has of late been successfully employed as 
a substitute for temporary embalming. A_ five-per-cent 
solution of formalin is injected into the blood-vessels of 
the dead body, the amount thus used being equal to a 
third of the body in weight. A body so treated retains 
all its natural appearance, all decomposition is arrested, 
and no odour is perceptible. ‘The experiments to which I 
have alluded showed that for about six weeks at least the 
preservative influence of this substance remained uniin- 
paired, and this even in a fairly high temperature. ‘he 
discovery is worth noting by those whose business leads 
them to deal with the preservation of living structures, and 
its simplicity is one of its most powerful recommendations, 


seems 


One of the most novel and extraordinary advertisements 
I have lately seen quoted is that of a New Zealand butcher, 
who advertises that having now secured the services of a 
University man for his small goods department, he can 
** supply the real Cambridge and Oxford sausages at a very 
moderate price.” I have heard of University men driving 
cabs, and even acting as waiters and dock labourers, but I 
think the New Zealand butcher has discovered a new use, 
and not exactly a sweet one, for the adversities of others. 


A correspondent asks me for details regarding the size 
of the big cuttletishes or squids, which are common off the 
Newfoundland coast and in other regions. It is these big 
animals which I have long contended are most frequently 
mistaken for ‘‘sea-serpents.”” Their size is difficult to 
estimate, but it is certain that in many cases, including the 
long arms or tentacles, a length of at least fifty feet is 
common. Huge animals of this description are also met 
with in the South Seas, where they battle with the whales, 
of whose food they form the chief item. 








THE IN 


The disturbances on the North-West Frontier of India 
have assumed a serious appearance, which seems to show 
that they are more than the merely ineffectual outcome of 
gs of a few fanatical Mullahs, and it is very 

generally belheved that a preconceived attempt has been 
by the Sultan of Turkey, as the head of the Moham- 


rh his subject, the Ameer of Aghani- 
i ** Jehad or Holy War, against the 


Infid of Christian England. The same thing occurred 

1S77 t bef the last Kk il war Kmissaries were 

vh India, and though they were accredited from 

Sultan as proceeding north on an amicable expedition, 

\ i juently proved that their intention was any- 

thing but favourable to the British rule in India. The 

of the Turks against Greece is what we must 

probal look to as the cause of this Mohammedan 
it! il t ol defiance 


Ours t northern cantonment in India, Peshawar, is 
enteen miles from the mouth of the Khyber Pass, 
lis surrounded by a circle of small forts, namely, Forts 


Mackeson, Jamrood, Michni, Shabkadr, Abazaie, and 


Hoti Mardan, at which is located that gallant corps * The 
(ruides The Fort of Shabkadr, which was successfully 
held by a small force of border police last week against the 


fanatical Mullah of Hadda and his followers, is one of 
three garrisons in the heart of the Mohmand country, the 

ene of the latest of the series of risings. The fort is 
only a few miles from Peshawar, where there is always 


stationed a large force of artillery, cavalry, and infantry. 





Bit |! dos 











The Mohmand tribe, though a large one, does not resemble 
its immediate neighbours, the Bonerwals, in being con- 
spicuous for warlike qualities. 

We have nothing to fear from the Mohmands or the 
Yuzufzais, but if the Bonerwals rise and the Afridi tribes 
also, it will mean a big business. In the last fight we had 
at Ambala, we had eventually over 17,000 troops in the 
field, and on more than one occasion the Bonairs drove our 
British troops from their picquet posts, and the number of 
British officers killed and wounded was unprecedented in 
proportion to that of non-commissioned officers and 
privates. The Afghans and the mountain tribes around 
Peshawar are noted for their treacherous character. 
The country of the Mohmands extends along the left 
bank of the river Kabul from Jellalabad in Kabul territory 
to a little beyond Abazaie, the fort of which an 
Illustration is here given. These forts are garrisoned 
by cavalry and artillery detachments sent out from 
Peshawar. Fort Michni, which stands on the left bank 
of the Kabul river at a point not far from the gorge 
by which the river flows through the mountains, was 
designed by the late Lord Napier of Magdala, and is 
capable of resisting the attack of any enemy not assisted 
by artillery. Many officers of experience are, however, of 
opinion that the fort has been erected on the wrong side of 
the river, for the water frequently comes down in flood, 
and the fort is for the time being practically cut off from 
its military base, Peshawar Cantonments, some eighteen 
miles distant. It remains to be seen if further risings will 
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MICHNI FORT, SIXTEEN MILES FROM PESHAWAR. 


ON THE SWAT RIVER. 


follow the recent disturbances, but for the moment the 
disaffected tribesmen appear to have been cowed by the 
prompt action of the British military authorities. The 
Mohmand raiders, who threatened the fort of Shabkadr, 
have been completely routed by General Elles and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Moon, who were promptly despatched with 
a force of upwards of a thousand men from Peshawar. 
The 13th Bengal Lancers made a splendid charge, and 
the Mohmand losses in the engagement were very 
heavy. The great losses of the hostile tribesmen at 
Malakand has had the effect of making the dis- 
affected occupants of the Lower Swat Valley offer a 
complete submission, and the advance into the Upper 
Valley of the Swat region now being conducted by Sir 
Bindon Blood will probably complete the subjection of the 
tribesmen. In view of the disturbed state of the frontier 
country, however, military precautions are progressing 
apace. A couple of reserve brigades have been ordered 
to Rawal Pindi, and strong reinforcements are being 
assembled at Kohat. Meantime, the Indian Government 
has expressed to the Ameer of Afghanistan its strong dis- 
pleasure at the countenance which he has given to the 
rebellious tribesmen. It is at present uncertain how far 
the Ameer has been concerned in the risings, but there 
prevails a strong suspicion that although he has not openly 
assisted the rebels, he has indirectly encouraged them. 
The General of his army is known to have been in constant 
intercourse with the Mullah of Hadda. 
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1. A Prisoner in Irons. 2. Guard-Room of the Prison. 


3. Moorish Soldier. 




















4. A Visitor at the Prison Door. 5. Interior of the Prisou, 
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Phe varied possibilities of the homely fabric serge have been 
brought forcibly before my mind this week. I have been 
nterviewing dozens of gowns made of this—gowns whose 
destination neither wild horses nor amiable editors shall 
wrest from me, but whose details would certa nly adorn a 








DRESS OF PALE BLUE MUSLIN. 


tale of fashion in simple frocks. One was of white serge, 
with the skirt braided perpendicularly in lines of fanciful 
gold galloon, the waistcoat and collar cut in one, made of 
red and white striped material showing a shirt of white, 
with a necktie and band of black; gold buttons appeared 
on the little coat, which was of the Eton shape. Another 
serge gown was of a sad shade of pink; three rows of thick 
white crewel embroidery were round the hem of the skirt, 
while the little pouched jacket was entirely covered with 
the embroidery in white crewel; the shirt-front was of 
white tucked lawn, the belt and collar-band of black and 
white striped silk. This was crowned by a pale pink straw 
hat, with a searf of pink chiffon wound round it, and a 
bunch of shaded pink wings at one side. A dark blue 
serge dress was rendered particularly attractive by a cout 
of white piqué, braided in dark blue, the revers of this 
being faced with dark blue and white check, while 
the shirt was of white, and the necktie of the check 
again. A very attractive dark red serge had conventional 
patterns of red galloon, looking for all the world like furni- 
ture gimp, extending from the waist to the hem, the jacket 
being of the Eton shape, trimmed again with the galloon, 
but faced with white drill and strappings of ‘the red serge 
decorating the revers, while the waistcoat was formed of 
white muslin tied into a large bow at the neck. A novelty 
was a green serge braided in white, the skirt showing triple 
rows of the braid at the knees, at the hem, and at the hips, 
while the coat, which was of the pouched shape, was also 
braided in straight lines set into groups of three, and the 
shirt front was of white muslin, tucked and striped with 
little rows of black velvet haby ribbon, the little cravat 
being of the muslin with the ends hemmed again with 
black velvet ribbon. By the way, what a popular trimming 
black velvet ribbon is! It intrudes its influence upon 
bodices of Valenciennes, and also trims many of the muslin 
skirts, being used to outline the insertions with excellent 
effect. Black velvet also plays an important part on 
Panama hats, being allowed to bind the brims and form 
the choux which cover the bandeaux; and again the rosette 
of velvet will put in its appearance to catch the drapery 
of cream-coloured lace at one side and conceal the stems of 
the black and white ostrich feathers which so frequently 
complete such millinery. 


Viewing fashion broadly, black and white are really in 
highest favour, and most of the attractive dresses which 
are at the moment fretting t*eir hour at Ostend are of 
white muslin or black crépe de chine. The best of the 
millinery is undoubtedly that either in black or in white— 
black chip hats lined with white chip and trimmed with 
black feathers rivalling successfully white chip hats trimmed 
with white gauze draperies and white wings. 
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The pure white linen dresses of absolutely simple detail, 
with sac-jackets worn with elaborate shirts of batiste with 
ippliqué and huge batiste bows at the neck, have a 
great vogue abroad, where it is noticeable that white boots 
and shoes are ubig utous, and that even the simple st cotton 
gown will be worn in conjunction with gold chatelaines 
and long chains of pearls. 


lace 


dress which I 


I have 


among 


just remembered another serge 
that group whose charms are really too 
overlooked. It was of and the 
coat was cut in the ordinary covert-cout shape, fastening 
invisibly down the front, but boasting a somewhat larger 
collar than is usual on such garments; and this collar is 
the point of the story of elegance. It was faced with white 
sailcloth hemmed with an inch-wide band of red and white 
checked linen, and it was worn with a fine batiste shirt, 
eluborate ly hem-stitched down the front, the hem-stitched 
collar turning down at the neck over a necktie of the red 
and white check. 


saw 


excellent to be blue serge, 


Soft hem-stitched collars have somewhat taken the place 
of the stiff linen stock which we patronised in the early 
part of the season, and to the young throat there are few 
more becoming styles than the linen collar in the large 
turn-down shape, pointing into a V just to show the throat 
and bearing pointed corners. This looks equally well on a 
plain bicycling shirt of linen or of flannel, and lends 
itself to any elaboration in the way of ties. Ties are 
very important features of our wardrobe during the 
summer, and if you wish to lay in a moderate stock 
of these let me recommend as the most effective 
a tie of black silk, a tie of white muslin, a tie 
of black and white striped silk, and a tie of green plaid 
silk. One of these will amiably accompany a costume of 
any plain description. selts also deserve special attention 
at this time of the year, and if you want to limit your 
number of these I would beg you to bestow your best 
affections on a belt of gold galloon (fastened with a diamond 
hook-and-eye, this will look its best), a belt of black and 
white stripe, a belt of tan-coloured suéde. But, of course, 
if economy is no object, merely a decorative belt being the 
desire, then you may further add to such a collection a belt 
of coloured enamel and oxidised silver, a belt of white 
leather, and a belt of green leather fastened with a silver 
buckle ; and you must not omit from the list, of course, a 
belt of black satin, while an invaluable addition to a light 
coloured muslin dress is the belt formed of two shades of 
the same colour in glacé silk fastened at one side into 
a chou with assertive ends. But let me describe my 
Illustrations. The one represents a dress of pale blue 
muslin, the crossed bodice showing frills of lace with black 
velvet, while the skirt is decorated to match. The other 
picture is of a buff batiste, edged with black velvet ribbon 
on each frill, and the sash is of black chiffon. The bodice 
is cut a little low at the neck, @ la vraie Parisienne. 

PAULINA Pry, 
NOTES. 
Madame Nordica’s many friends and admirers will be glad 
to know that she is able to go out driving, and is practically 
well again, She asks that thanks, through the Press, may 
be accepted by the very numerous friends who made kind 
inquiries, 

There was a time in this country, under the old Poor 
Law— prior to 1834 
land were practically put up to auction like slaves. 


when nearly all the labourers on the 
Wages 
were confessedly—one might almost say intentionally—fixed 
too low for the maintenance of a family, and labourers were 
forbidden by the Vagrancy Laws to travel from place to 
place in the endeavour to find better-paid employment. If 
a man were found ‘*‘ wandering,” as it was called, he was 
arrested, punished, and then returned to his own parish ; 
thus it came about that the supply of labour in any par- 
ticular district was not at all proportioned to the demand, 
and the labourers who had large families were perfectly 
unable to support them except by the aid of a parish 
allowance. The Poor Law thus what the 
political economists call **a rate in aid of wages,” a 
practice fatal to all the qualities that make for national 
As a consequence of 


became 


progress and individual excellence. 
this arrangement, the overseers had a claim upon the 
services of the labourer, for the theory of the old Poor Law 
was that any man accepting parish relief should be set to 
work, at the orders of the overseer, in order to recoup the 
parish for what was spent on him; and as almost every 
ma had to acce;t parish relief (as soon as he became the 
father of a family, at any rate), it followed that the over- 
seers had the disposal of the labour of the entire parish, 
and partitioned the men out to the farmers in accordance 
with their wants. As, however, it will, under any con- 
ditions, be found to be the fact that some men are worth 
much more than others as workers, there were some whom 
all the farmers desired to have, and others, confirmed 
loafers or grumblers, whom nobody wanted. To meet this 
difficulty, and at the same time to get as large a return to 
the parish funds as possible, it was actually the usual 
practice to put the labourers up to auction amongst the 
farmers, not exactly at a public meeting, but at a semi- 
private one, where each farmer offered the highest wages 
that he felt disposed to give to secure the servi-es of 
particular labourers from the parish authorities. 


Though this was altogether deplorable and degrading to 
free men, it is, nevertheless, interesting to know that it 
used to be found possible to get a certain amount of work 
out of every man by the pressure of the law, and that the 
loafer and the drunkard had a less good chance then of 
flinging himself and his family entirely upon the labour of 
his wife or the public funds than he has at the present day, 
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there is now nothing at all to 


work if he wishes and can 


So far as the law goes, 
compel a labouring man to 
in luce his wife to work for him. But it appears that there 
is still in America, as a survival from past times, a law 
similar to the old Poor Law of Elizabeth, in so far that it 
seizes an idle man and orders him to work for his family. 
Though it has not been put in force for many years, there still 
does exist in St. Louis a law under which an idle man may 
be sold at auction to the highest bidder for a term of six 
months’ service for deserting his wife and failing to support 
her. The law is about to be applied in the case of a 
confirmed loafer, and an announcement of his sale is posted 
on the front door of the city court-house, 


IIlere, even the laws that have been made for providing 
maintenance for married women and their families in case 
of desertion have always carefully guarded to the utmost 
the right of the lazy man to loaf. Poth Mr. Pulley’s 
original Act, passed ten years ago, for the maintenance of 
wives in case of desertion, and the amended Act of Mr. 
Justice Byrne, which came into operation last year, pro- 
vided that a man shall only be required to make an 
allowance to his family if his wife can show that he does 
in fact make an income for himself—that he might make 
one but does not is not taken into account; and further, 
it is provided that what the man is to give to his family is 
only to be fixed after deducting what his wife possesses or 
earns on her own account. In regard to this matter, the 
experience of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children is very instructive. Their Act of Parliament has 
in it a provision that a father may be prosecuted for 
‘*conduct likely to cause suffering” to his children, and 
under the persuasion of the society, a considerable number 
of magistrates have been induced to read this section of 
the law as applying to a man who refuses to work to 
find food for his children—conduct which is truly cal- 
culated to ‘‘cause them unnecessary suffering.” In 
accordance with this reading of the section, lazy fathers 
whose children were left in want of the necessaries of 
life have in many been sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment. 


a Pot vd cases 


The testimony of the society is that the results have 
almost invariably been happy. It is not merely that the 
man who finds that his choice is between working in freedom 
and for wages and working in prison for his scanty food, 
discovers that he prefers the former course, and though he 
may for years beforehand have professed that he could not 
find work, under these circumstances gets something to 
do: but in addition to that, he actually becomes a better 
and more amiable person in his house in consequence of 
doing his duty by it. It is an old and true observation 
that a man always hates anyone whom he has injured; and 
the father who detested his children while he kept them 
half-starved and almost unclothed, and who loathed his 
wife while he made her do all the work for the support of 





A BUFF BATISTE COSTUME. 


the family, becomes transformed into an affectionate and 
a happy parent as soon as he is compelled to do his duty to 
his family, to provide his children with the necessities of 
life, and to set Bis wife to some extent free from the over- 
work and constant sense of irritation under which a woman 
must suffer when cursed with a lazy and a drunken 
husband, Perhaps, if we think it over long enough, we 


may see our way to some wider alteration in our laws 
to bring about more uniformly this reformation of 
loafer, YF 


the 
F.-M, 
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My friends know well my name is. RO! ) ty ery hand, 
In sportive familiarity, I'm called:“OLD MONKEY BRAND!” | 
_. And when they see me advertise, in various change of pose, 
They smile as they remember that | WONT WASH CLOTHES! ] 
Won’'TtT WASH CLOTHES. BROOKE’S Won't WASH CLOTHES. 


: MONKEY BRAND 
ee SOAP 
| FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING FLOORS AND KITCHEN TABLES. 
For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 
FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, &c. REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c, 


























WILLS AND BEQUESTS 


The will (dated June 24, IS95 vith two codicils (dated 
28, S96 in’ June 2, 1897 of Mr. Johu Grant 
\l ! Jo] >, Ca) venor Pla nd Merton 1) ! 

r Liver wh ed on June 22, was proved i 
\ug. 10 by Christopher Mor Herbert Picton Morris 
rh ( Morris nd Perey Copeland Mort th 

t executors, the value of the personal estate 
inting to £295,991. The testator bequeaths £20,000, 


ipon trust, for the family of his deceased son William 
Laine Morris £20,000, upon trust, for the children 
ul other issue of his late daughter Mrs. Marv Robin- 

£10,000 « NH 


upon trust, for his daughters Eliza- 
l Ann Hansard, Julia Daglish, Emily Houghton, 
Dia Millicent Case Bayge, Constance W yvllic and Kdith 
Le Blane Garrett; a conditional further | gacy of Lo000, 
rust, for his daughte Lady Dagge; and there are 


other gifts to children, and legacies to executors, servants, 


inal « ! All lewucy, succession, estate settlement, and 
er death duties on the be quests m ule by him are to be 
d out of his residuary estate. The residue of his real 
1 personal estate he leaves to, or upon trust for, his sons 
John Grant Morris, Christopher Morris, Thomas Case 


Morris, Herbert Picton Morris, and Percy Copeland Morris, 
‘ jual share $ 
The will (dated Feb, 17, 1890), with a codicil (dated 
March 19, 1896), of Mr. John Dearman Birchall, J.P., of 
Dowden Hall, near Gloucester, who died on June 11, was 


proved in London on Aug. 7 by Edward Birchall, Robert 
Benson Jowitt, Theodore Crewdson, and John Dearman 
Birchall, the son, the executors, the value of the personal 


estate amounting to £169,244. The testator b queaths 
£500 to the Gloucester General Infirm iry; 4200 each to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, the Church of England Temperance Society, and 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol's Church and School 
lund; £100 tothe Gloucester District Nursing Institution ; 
£5000, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. Clara Sophia 
Sinclair, who is otherwise amply provided for; and legacies 
to executors, relatives, and others. He gives the mansion- 
house, Bowden Hall, with the furniture and effects, and all 
his lands and hereditaments in the parishes of Upton 
St. Leonards, and Barnwood, Gloucestershire, to his eldest 
son John Dearman Birchall. ‘The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for all his children 
except his said daughter. 


The will (dated Noy. 9, 1895), with two codicils (dated 
March 16, 1896, and July 7, 1897), of Mr. Joseph Oldfield, 
of 3, Ladbroke Square, who died on July 7, was proved on 
July 26 by Mrs. Henrietta Oldfield, the widow and sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate being £51,694. 
The testator gives the following shares in J. and G, Oldfield, 
Limited namely, 199 each to his daughters Henrietta 
Madeline Oldfield and Edith Oldfield: 198 to his daughter 
\gnes Laura Oldtield; 99 to his son George William 
Oldtield ; 199 each to his sons, Joseph Ernest Oldfield, the 








Breakfast-Dish, with Fluted Cover and Handsome Mounts. Converts 
into three dishes by simply removing the handle. Large size in 
Prince's Plate, ¥6 tis. 


GOODS SENT TO THE 
COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 





(Registered Design.) 
The “ Surprise ” Egg-Frame, inclosing Six Egg-Cups 
in a Casket, thus keeping the eggs hot. By a half 
turn of the handle the egg-cups are brought to 
view. Prince’s Plate, richly Chased and Fluted (as 
illustrated), 27 15s. Plain, 26 10s. 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES: 8» 
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The New “ Breakfast-in-Bed”’ Set, in “ 
Tray, and Folding Stand. 


Fluted Hot Water-Jug, with Ebony 
Sterling Silver. 
£5 0 


00 Loose Inner Dish and Drainer, Spirit Lamp and Stand, 
00 complete. Prince’s Plate, 26 los. 
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Rey. Alfred Edwards Oldfield, and upon trust for Walter 
Clement Oldfield, and 2150, upon trust, for his wife for 
life, and at her decease as to 250 each to his daughters 
Ndith, Henrietta, and Agnes, and his sons Alfred, Joseph, 
and George ind upon trust for his son Walter, and the 
remaining 400 upon trust for his daughter Helen Lucy 
Oldfield. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves to his wife. 


The will (dated March 31, 1884) of Mr. Richard 
Chrimes, of Moorgate Grange, Rotherham, Yorkshire, 
who died on April 26, was proved in London on Aug. 2 
by Mrs. Mary Chrimes, the widow and sole executrix, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £100,062. The 
testatur gives, devises, and bequeaths all his real and 
personal property, estate, and effects, whatsoever and 
wheresvever, to his wife absolutely. 


The will (dated March 7, 1877), with two codicils (dated 
Jan. 10, 1880, and Feb. 25, 1892), of Mr. Edward Lancaster, 
J.P., of Keresforth Hall, Barnsley, Yorkshire, who died 
on June 20, was proved on July 29 by Edward George 
Lancaster and Thomas Lancaster, the sons and executors, 
the value of the personal estate being £50,460. The 
testator bequeaths £100 each to the Leeds Infirmary, 
the Beckett Hospital and Dispensary (Barnsley), the 
schools in connection with St. John’s Church, Barnsley, 
the Wesleyan Chapel, Pitt Street, Barnsley, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. He further gives his 
household furniture, and all articles of domestic use and 
ornament, and £10,000, upon trust, for his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Anne Lancaster, and £1000, upon trust, for his daughter, 
Mrs. Fanny Jane Shaw. ‘The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves as to one quarter thereof each to his sons 
Edward George Lancaster, Thomas Lancaster, and William 
James Lancaster, and the remaining quarter, upon trust, 
for his daughter Mrs. Shaw. 


The will (dated Jan. 17, 1896) of General Robert Walter 
McLeod Fraser, of the United Service Club, and 12, Norfolk 
Crescent, who died on June 13, was proved on Aug. 2 by 
Miss Mary McLeod Fraser, the daughter, and Major 
Robert Hugh Fraser, the son, two of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate being £24,251. The testator 
gives all his stocks, shares, debentures, and rent charges of 
the Great Western, South-Western, Great Northern, and 
Highland Railways, upon trust, for his daughter Mary for 
life, and then to all his grandchildren in equal shares. The 
residue of his property he leaves to his two sons, Robert 
Hugh Fraser and John Randal Fraser, as tenants in 
common, 


The will (dated Novy. 12, 1894) of Mr. Marriage Wallis, 
J.P., of Springfield, Patcham, Sussex, who died on June 1, 
was proved on July 26 by William Clarkson Wallis and 
Edwin Arthur Wallis, the sons, and Albert Joseph Cros- 
field, the executors, the value of the personal estate being 
£24,496. The testator bequeaths £10,000, upon trust for, and 
£500 to his daughter, Mrs. Gulielma Crosfield ; £4000 to 
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his son, Edwin Arthur Wallis; £100 to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (Brighton); £100 each to the children 
of his brother, Arthur, and to his niece, Richenda Wallis; 
and legacies to grandchildren and servants. He devises 
his freehold premises, Southover Street, Brighton, now 
used as the Police Institute, with the cottages in the rear, 
to his son William Clarkson Wallis; and his freehold 
hereditaments at West Cowes, Isle of Wight, to his son 
Edwin Arthur Wallis. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his three children, William Clarkson 
Wallis, Edwin Arthur Wallis, and Mrs. Gulielma Crostield, 


as tenants in common. 


The will (dated Sept. 28, 1885) of Colonel Arthu Bootle 
Wilbraham, V.D., D.., J.P., formerly of Shotley Bridge, 
Durham, and late of Ravenside, Surbiton, who died on 
May 21, was proved on July 31 by Major Lionel Bootle 
Wilbrahain, the brother, one of the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £18,766, The testator 
gives his furniture and household effects, horses and 
carriages (except any that may be in Queensland), and 
£300 to his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Jane Bootle Wilbraham. 
All his real estate and the residue of his personal estate he 
leaves, upon trust, for his wite for life or widowhood ; in 
the event of her marrying again he bequeaths her an 
annuity of £100; and, subject thereto, for his children, 
and the issue of any child that may have died in his 
lifetime. 


The will (dated May 12, 1888), with a codicil of the 
same date, and another dated Feb. 3, 1892, of Mr. William 
Silver Darter, of Somerleaze, Whitley, near Reading, who 
died on April 13, was proved on July 29 by Joseph Morris 
and Samuel Preston, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being £18,530. The testator ,ives £100 
and £6000 to his wife; a sum not exceeding £400 per 
annum to his daughter Clara Darter, and small legacies to 
executors, relatives, and servants. The residue of his 
property he leaves, as to one half, upon trust, for his 
daughter Mrs. Maria Silver Morris; and the other half, 
upon trust, for Edward Morris, the husband of the testator’s 
deceased daughter Kate. 


The will (dated Dec. 19, 1888), with a codicil (dated 
April 25, 1893), of Major Frederick Augustus Cracroft- 
Amcotts, J.P., of Kettlethorpe, Lincolnshire, who died on 
April 15, was proved at the Lincoln District Registry on 
July 23, and probate thereof granted to Mrs. Hmily Grace 
Cracroft-Ameotts, the widow, Edward Weston Cracroft, 
the brother, and Edward Walter Wilson, the executors, in 
respect of his property, other than that in the United 
States of America and Canada, the value of the personal 
estate in the United Kingdom amounting to £2556. 


The will of Lieutenant-Colonel Clare Sewell Salmon, of 
Grove Villas, Isleworth, who died on June 25, was proved 
on Aug. 2 by Mrs. Harriet Salmon, the widow and sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate being £1994. 
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‘THE GROSVENOR.” 
Mappin and Webb’s latest 
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Richly Fluted Hash or Bréakfast-Dish, 10 in. long, with 







L Louis ”’ design, White Coalport China on Prince’s Plate 
; ’ Fitted complete with Prince's Plate, Tea or Coffee Pot, Butter-Knife 
and Sugar-Tongs, Pearl Handle Knife, and Coalport ware, as illustrated, £10. 


This Tray and Stand can be adapted to take Customer’s own jitments if 


Richly Chased Sterling Silver ( 
Flower-Bowl] on Ebonised Plinth 


STERLING SILVER & 
“ PRINCE’S 


Guaranteed to retain its Splendid Appear- 
ance and Wear like Silver for 25 Years, 








Liqueur Set, with quaintly fashioned Flask and Glasses in 
clear iridescent glass; mounted on Prince’s Plate Tray 
10 in. in diameter. Complete, £3 1ds. 
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Cut Glass Claret-Jug, with richly 
Chased Prince’s Plate Mounts, 
£4 5s. 

With Sterling Silver Mounts, 
£7 10s. 





Jctagon 
complete, £4 lis. e 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.; & 158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W. 


(FACING THE MANSION HOUSE.) 





MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: THE ROYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. 
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FOR MAKING FRESH SOUP, OR 
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-MAPPIN BROTHERS 
PETER ROBINSON Cc ow { 220, REGENT STREET, W. 
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3 Inspection is invited of the Largest and Finest Stock in the World of 
| DRESSING- BAGS, SUIT-CASES, KIT-BAGS, &c. 


Sovelties in Costumes, } 
Manttes, Blouses, 
Millinery, &e. 


lliustrated Catalogue 


Post Free. 





FOR HOLIDAY WEAR. 





HIGHEST CLASS GOODS 
i AT MODERATE PRICES. 








PETER ROBINSON 


| LTD., MAPPIN BROTHERS’ CROCODILE DRESSING-BAG. 








| | Fitted with’ massive Solid Silver G ned and Chased Toilet Requisites, Brushes, Clock, &c. 
| Prices upon So 
Oxford St. and Regent St. | : 
GOODS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL, 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE grand-uncle of Prince Henri—namely, the late Duc descendant of an ancient Flemish family, and was from 
BY THE AUTHOR 01 . Ewotseruan wer panee” d’Aumal and if the young Prince did not meet at least his very childhood intended for the priesthood, which 
one of his challengers, he would be branded as a coward for career he finally embraced, but not before he had hada 
During the three years I have had the honour of writing all time, no matter what his friends who are acting for spell of soldiering. Not that he had any particular 
this column, I have been led to comment several times on him might allege in support of their decision. vocation for the military profession—at any rate, not in 
ot f the lu | »and a gngewa ce of duc ling in I am not advancing a personal opinion in this instance; the beginning but he felt practically comp lled to don the 
rance l each el res hat i ld be the last. I am simply conveying that of the overwhelming majority uniform in order to prove his courage. One day while 
But every now and then a new feature prese ented itself, or, of Frenchmen, whether hizh or low born, whether civil or at the Seminary. he had a quarrel w ith a fellow student, 
to be correct, there was a recurrence of a very old feature, military, whether laymen or priests. It is a well-known who gave him a box on the ear, Too conscientious a 
nd my good resolutions went by the board. It is because, fact that the Catholic Church punishes the duellist with Catholic to fight, his pride, nevertheless, forbade him to 
uxious though I was not to break my voluntary pledge, major or minor excommunication, according to the labour under the imputation of poltroonery, so he enlisted 
I was still more anxious to remove from the reader's mind enormity of the offence ; yet this is what happened more into a Belgian and subsequently into a foreign regiment, 
misconceptions on a subject which, to put it mildly, is than half a century ago, when duels were both more and was foremost in the fray. Monseigneur Affre listened 
MOTe SUS ptible of being miscor ceived by the majority of frequent and more fatal than they are nowadays. Nicolas very attentively to Olivier, then he said : ‘A French ( olonel 
ing shien—the cleverest and best inf rmed journalists Olivier, Bishop of Evreux, and Monseigneur Affre, Arch- would have refused to receive Mérode into his regiment 
included-—than any French custom or habit I am acquainted bishop of Paris, were conversing upon the law-aspects of until he had challenged his assailant.” Monseigneur Affre, 
with duellin All at once Olivier asked Affre. “‘ But you or, to give him his real title, Monsieur Affre, Monseigneur 
ee ee ey ee me ee yee ee Monseigneur, what would you do if someone struck you a de Paris, was right. Even at this moment, eee ee 
i ed en a ae blow ?’ ‘Monsieur,” was the answer, ‘‘I know well ome have a more than usually serious p ascent ee 
ha ona and th me principal on one side and a succession enough what i, ought to do under the circumstances ; but ‘oh 'V order of the Colonel of the regiment, compelled to 
of different adverentine on the char, 1 am clladion to the [do not know whgt I should do.” And let it be remem- fight it out. 
eetings that are being arranged between Prince Henri bered that De nis Affre was a blessed m« ssenger of peace, if People inexperienced in those matters will naturally 
dOrléans and various officers of the Italian Army. As I ever there was one, and that he lost his life in endeavour- ask how many Italian officers Prince Henri will have to 
write, the news comes that the first meeting has ‘already ing to preach peace to the insurgents in June 1848, But face before ‘* honour is satisfied.” There is, fortunately, a 
taken pla so the bloodless mode of adjusting the he was a Frenchman, and his feelings with regard to his precedent to guide all parties in the matter—namely, that 
lifferences that had fans suggested came to naught, as it offended honour would have got the better of the dictates of M. Henri de Péne, one of the most brilliant journalists 
was bound to do; for the suggestion could not commend of Christian forgiveness. of his time, whom I had the honour of numbering among 
itself to the son of the Duc de Chartres; seeing that such [ repeat, he was a Frenchman, and that makes the my friends. Henri de Péne made some good-natured 
in amicable settlement would hurt him more severely difference. ‘To prove that Frenchmen feel and act differs comments upon the behaviour of young officers in the 
morally than the most dangerous wounds, short of mortai ently, the following may serve: In the course of the refreshment rooms at an evening party. ‘That was in 1851. 
es, could hurt and harm him physically. France has conversation on that same evening, his Grace of Evreux It absolutely rained challenges, until in the third encounter 
never forgotten that the cousin of the Emperor cited the example of Monsignor de Mérode under similar the journalist was seriously wounded. Then the papers 
Napoleon IILL., Prince Jéréme, declined to meet the difficulties. 'rédéric Xavier de Mérode was_ the themselves cried, ‘‘ Hold! enough.” 








LUCERNE 
HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF. 
HOTEL LUZERNERHOF. 


First -Class Hotels in the Best 
Situation of 


LUCERNE 


ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (4000 Illustrations) Post Free. 








- | LUCERNE 


AUTUMN SEASON 
Om the LOVELY LAKE of LUCERNE. 








The Hotels Schweizerhof and Luzernerhof are in the 
Best Situation on the, Lake, 


LIFTS, ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 


LARGE HALL. 600 BEDS. 


ee 


Special arrangements on reduced terms for familics 
making a protracted stay in the Spring or Autumn 
Season. 


Proprietors: HAUSER BROTHERS. 


















New Diamond SPECIAL. The Association of Diamond Merchants, 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.U., give highest prices for Precious Stones, Second-Hand Jewelle pry, and Old Gold. 
Pedant $ Anything sent to them receives attention by return of post. Before purchasing Diamond work kinaly write for our Special List of Seeond-Hand Jeweller. ry. 
Choice 












New Tie Brooch, containing 44 


Brilliant, Diamonds, 
£5 5s. 










Diamond Jub.jee Com- 
memoration. — solid 
Gold Safety Pin 
Brocch, 10.¢d. 





Fine Brilliant Brooch, £17 15s. Diamond Jubilee Commemoration Brooch, a31 lon Brifitent Moventen Ring, 
containing 23 D unende Slee le Pear!, £4 4s, Se sizesin Stock. 
















SS Bracelet to match, £5 A Brooch, in second 
quality Diamond Shake ut ‘Dien. £2 17s. 6d. 


New Moon Brooch, 7 Brilliants 
and & ‘Ro ot Diano mds, £5. 
All Rose Diamonds , £4. 
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lid G ld Bafety Pin Brooches 


Ne ‘ S 
Emerald am Te oa qa this size, 3s, 6d.; larger, 4s. 6d., 
















Brooch, 5 , . 5s. 6d.,nnd 7s. 6d, 5: L ’ 
Rubi : £45. Brilliante and 1s., 1s. 3d., is. : oa, aT Smalier 
ize Ib Gow 5 


Sapphires _ £31 10 






Star, forming Brooch or Hair ‘ 
Ornament ot with double cut Vion te tons. ¢ thoice 
Brilliants, £17 15s. ait aes rillian £85. 







in stock from 
15s. 






New Scarf-Pin, Stones 
set transparent. Rubies 
and Diamonds, 
Sapphires and Dia- 
monds, sane price. 









Jest Goi Searf-Pin, New Brooch, 18 Brilliants, 3 Rubies or 
7/6, Smaller size, §/- Sapphires, and 2 whvle Pearls, £5 5s. 
ew Moon Brooch, containing 25 Choice White 
Brilliante, £21, Smaller Size, £15 i. Same Brooch 
in Rose Diamonds, £10 
and £ 





















Estimates and Sketches for 


Monograms and 
Names in Diamonds or Gold 


free on application. 















w Dia- mond Star Brooch, Penda Ostrich-Feather Fan, 15 in. long. 
; : or H ir Ore ment : Choice whole Pearl Bead Neckl fe Black on Shell «=o , 
; Diamond Tie Scarf- bove, £5 ae var iety of larger size Siarsin Stock. r White on Pearl re * - _ £i = 
Medium Size, £13 1 Pin, £2 12s, 6d. Natural on Shell £4 48, _—_.. ” bie 10: 


ect ate Veta! THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, & SILVERSMITHS. =" Fens up to £996, kept in stock 


Diamond-Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. 6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address: * Ruspoli, London.” Marabout Moucheté Fans, £7 15s, £11 15¢. £14 14s, 


Se Hitcuine's BaBy Stores 


The Premier Manufacturers of High Grade BABY CARRIAGES in the World, 
have extensive Show-Rooms at 


198, OXFORD STREET, London. W. (erren Rovtxsows.) 
23, 21, and 19, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C. 
28, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. (Pr itor iin couse 
















pus elegant Baby Car is equally adapted for 





use as a Reclining Car for a young baby, HITCHINGS, LIMITED, have recently had the honour of building the Baby Carriage fur the Baby 
or a Mail Car for an older child. Prince Edward of York, having previously executed orders for H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. the Duke 
1. It has just been designed. of Edinburgh, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, H.R.H. the 
2. Runs on four silent wheels. Duchess of Fife, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Prussia, &c.; also the Russian, Danish, Portuguese, and 
3. Small light front wheels. : Swedish Royal Families. 
4. Very safe, bed being lower than in any 
other Car. HITCHING’'S BABY CARRIAGES from 2 to 25 guineas, and BABY CARS from 15s. 6d. to 
5: Hitching’s “ Versailles’ Cee Springs. 10 guineas, are not only the BEST, but also 25 per cent. cheaper than those sold by dealers and stores. 
A carriage should always be purchased from the actual manufacturer. Inquiries receive prompt and 


6. Occupies less space than any other. 
7. Has deep mt gy legs and feet. No courteous attention. A beautiful Pictorial Price List free on mentioning this paper. Correspondence 





cramping. solicited. 
etm “ . +3 ” 
. ens ad a Any gm ont. ‘ Bankers: Carrrar & Counties Bayg Telegram Address : Liverpoot Hovser, 74, Bop Sr. 
, pa. ~# pa wig a wood body. Fines and Crry Bank. “ Hrrcntne, Lonpoy.” Boston (U.S.A.) Agency : 92, Wasuineton St, 
ad ~ 


ee HITCHING’S “PRINCESS MAY” BABY CARRIAGE IS MOST SUITABLE FOR A 


11. Artistically painted. 


oP Pe ee een ob, Sees, Seat CHRISTENING PRESENT, BEING RECHERCHE AND UNPROCURABLE ELSEWHERE. 


and pale blue, mignonette, green, &c. 
Price as’ drawn £6 68. net. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATION. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 
PARIS. SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROUTI NEWHAVEN, DIEPIT and ROUEN 
SI} ry xpi Servi We lays and Sundays 
LondontoParis (1&2) (1,2, la London (a 
a.m pt t } 
Vi le} 0 0.4 Pari 1 1 
I 1 I » 100 f ? a 
p-m [ I a 4 
Pa arr 4 Vi 7 
I si I f Ne 1 1 I i, 1 I 
lik 1 1.; 8 1. 42 l I ! l 
A ‘| ilh 1 Ki Cu I aud § 


. 1¥ ia and Newhave 
Sol Til OF PRANCI dys See een eet irists 
I al sit all the principal 


is 
places f interest n the C ut 


AEN FOR NOR MANDY AND BRITTANY. 


10 ul an ot my Abe Ls 
EVERY WEEKDAY. omy en Ca ¢ 
la 
— Single vires 258.; Second, 2is.; Third, 13s. BR 
One Wee I'wo Months, 38 2): 
ANGLO - Nt RMA POURS licke are issued ena g tl 
holder to visit all the principal places of interest in Normat md 
Brittany 


TICKETS 


PECIAL - CHEAP RETURN 
S ro, BRIGHTON — EVERY 


WEEKDAY First-Class Day 
Tickets from V \. m ure 12s. 6d Iman Car | 
EVERY SATURDAY Piist-Class Day ‘Tickets m Victoria 10.40 
and 11-40 t.m.; 1 ndon Brvdg 125a.m.and 12ne0n. Fare 10s. 6d., 
ineladi ud tr t Aqui srium and Roval Pavilion. 
EVERY "SUNDAY. Firs Ass ~ ri ate creme Victoria at 
I r liman 
EVERY FRIDAY, NSATUIDAY ind SUNDAY ta TUESDAY. 
2s | 
TO Wor tHING ~ EVERY WEEKDAY Firs -Class Day Ticke 
fr om Rte toria 10.5 a.m. Fare éd., including Pullman Car t 
Br 
EVERY SATURDAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from 
Victoria 10.40 a.m. Fe Ils 
Lh ah yt high tet Firet-Class Das Lh > 8 trom Victoria 10.45 
a I ue ilman Car to ght 
NEVERY FIMDAY. SATURDAY, and SUNDAY. to TUESDAY 
ures, 14 
TO EAS URN a —EVERY SUNDAY Cheap Day I 
from Vi ria 11 a.m t, 2% ay including Pullman 
ro HASTINGS LE NARDS BEXHILL uw vd was l- 
BOURNE EVERY WEEKDAY 1 m Victoria 8 
London Bridge 8.5 and 10 ew ross 10 and 10.10 t 
Kensii gten 9.10 ..m. ; Clapham Ju nection 8.15 and 9.35 a.m. Fares 
12 i 
Tix Es As tix urne Tickets are available for return the same or fol 
lowing day and ft m Friday r Sat uray to Monday 
EVERY SUNDAY from London Bridg 9.25 a.m.; New Cross 
1.30 am.: Victoria 9.25 a.m.; Kensington 9.10 a.m.: Clapham 
Jur tion 9.30 a.m. For Return Times, Spe cial Cheap Fares, Ac., 
see Hand bills 
EVERY FRIDAY, BATU EDAX « ond bt NDAY to MONDAY, 
certain crane only me " onards, 14s., 10s. 6d., 
8s. ‘To Bexhill or Eastb ’ 
ro TUNBRIDGE WELLS EVERY WEEKDAY “4 m Victoria | 
9 1M. 3 hepa Junetion 9.35 .m. Keusingto 1.10. a.m. 5 
lL lon Bri m. | fi | 
CHEAP ri KI rs FRIDAY, “SATURDAY, and SUNDAY to 
MUNDAY, 8s. 6d ul, 48, 6d | 
tre dbo PARTICULARS f availability of all above Cheap 
Tickets see rist Programme ar d Hane Ibills 


By 01 dies } te ay ty ary and General Manager. 


P AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 


FROM LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, | 
KGYrr, ADEN BOMBAY, and ive 
MADRAS. vii BUMBAY A. ug wey ee 
STRAITS, CIIINA, and JAPAN’ [2 2: 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, AUS-) Every | 
PRALIA, NEW ZEAT AND, & TASMANIA § Fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYI'T and) very 
the EAS'l ee ° --$ Three Weeks, | 
Cheap Tk turn Tickets 
Fou Partic ulars appls at the mpany's Oflices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, E nd 25, Kad Be » London, 8.W. | 
glish and Foreign). 
Aut henutic ¢ 


HERALDRY and SEAEALOSY Er 
digrees trace te um Re s 
info mation re 
references to Auth r 

y. 25, Cranbs urn St k. ndon, W.C, ; 
No fees charged Jor ex 8 and advising. 


CULLETON’S ENGRAVING Rsk dy + 
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ramining family pape 








Pla Dies, Sigt Ring ar i Seals ee 
Livery Buttons, Harness ests, I mboss se 
Brass Ne ~~ . niet Muminat ed Ad ys s€ th vitat we n, 


Wedding. « rds emple 
25, cRANHOL RN “STREET, MONDON, W.c. 





A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lenenge, 
most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON, 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION, 


Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gastric and Intestinal Troubles. 


47, SOUTHWARK STREET, London, S.E. 
Sold by all Chemists.—A Box, 2s. 6d. 


The Lancet, Oct. 12,1889, says: “The medicament most 
pleisanté to children, the Tamar Indien, is absent. An 
aperiont which is as goodas a bonbon from Boissier or 
Siran lin is so typical of French refinement and elegance in 
the little things of life that it certainly should have held a 
prominent place,” 


RITTER mare 


(PATENTED), 


FOR ROAD USE 


We will send, free of 
ciarge if this paper 
is mentioned, our new 
booklet on ‘“ ROAD 
SKATING,” which 
gives every informa- 

tion on the subject. 























ROAD SKATE 


271, OXFORD ST. 
LONDON, W. 
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oode(“omplexion*.* 
| pee ' Nicee ands. 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear senna and a soft 

skin. Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but coldly 
impressive, whilst with them the plainest become attractive ; and yet there is no 
advantage so easily secured. The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of 

the chief means ; but the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap 
2 guide them to a proper selection, soa pretty box, a pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume 
00 ey outweigh the more important consideration, viz.: the composition of the Soap itself, 
ar pe thus many a good complexion is marred which would be enhanced by proper care. 


ee RRURARAURARAURARRARRRERAURER RRRAARARD 
To persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, 


EARS Soap 


is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, 
fiedness, Roughness and Chapping are prevented, and a 
clear appearance and soft velvety condition maintained, 


and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 
Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing 


properties, commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct 
to the toilet. 
A eee a ee ee ee 


From Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


The late world-renowned Dermatologist. 

He use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to 
". preserve the skin in health, to maintain its com- 
“plexion and tone, and prevent its falling into 
“wrinkles .... PEARS is a name engraven on 

“the memory of the ‘oldest inhabitant’; and Pears’ 
“Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful 
“ manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and 
“ agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’) SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


In Tablets and Balls for Toilet and Nursery 
use, and in Sticks for Shaving. 
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PEARS’ 


Soap. 


Soap. 


















O0E 


Men and Women 
are Martyrs 


to headache, fatigue and used-up 

feelings, resulting from the present exhausting 
mode of life. It is useful to know of a prepara- (E 
tion which restores the system immediately. € 

A London clergyman thus testifies to the Cc 
‘@ 
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©) 





Bishop’s 
Citrate of Caffeine. 


In an unsolicited letter, ke writes :—‘ Bilious 
‘‘attacks have been the bane of my life. 
‘*Nothing acts so well as Bishop’s Citrate of 
** Caffeine.”’ 

Bishop’s Citrate of Caffeine is also most 
refreshing after shopping, or as a morning 
restorative. Test it, and take care that the 
label bears the name of Alfred Bishop. Supplied ) 
by all Chemists at 1/14 and 2/-, or of Alfred N 
Bishop, Limited, Manufacturing Chemists, Mile 
End New Town, London. 


Keep a bottle 
in readiness. 
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GG REATE 1D ASTE aR N RAILWAY.—SEASIDE. 


i Im ed SUMMER pays I 1 

FAoT TI ‘INS i runni Yau <* rt hn ! 
Cromer, Sout hend-on-Sea, Clacton-on-Sea axe D er 

ur Harwich, Felis “ Aldeburgh, 8 ut! ‘ id nd Han 

ant i th ightly aud Friday Tuesday Cheap Tickets 

i iby all Trai from London (Li ! ls f 
G.E. Suburban Stations and w Or LU. and 
fare as from Live Str hese Cheap Ticket i ! 
from St. Danecra Stidlaud) and Ke h I ' i 
Yarmouth, Lowesteft, and Cromer 


CHEAP DAY TRIPS to the SEASIDE, 4 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA and BACK, 2s. 6d 
I 


Daily, by 1! gh Fast 
I'rains f m LIVERSOOL SERE oad PE NCHURCH BERET 
Ba t ‘ 


Cheap Tht gh Tickets « € also issnes Stati n the Met 
poli Me 1 *D tn 

cl AC TON Ww Al TON and u AR Ww x H and BACK, 4 f ’ 
Li STON Sewee, ¢ m SUNDAYS 1.15 acm., and on MONDAYS a 
8.20 

BHOXB PURSE out BEE HOUSE, 1s. 64. Da from Livery 
ent id Veekdays only from St. Pan sod Kenti>l 

EPPING FOREST, 1s. Daily, from Liverpool Street, Fen 
Street, Woolwich, Blackwall Deptford R 1 (Kast Lond lia 
| way),G wel Onk, & 

For Full Particulars see Bills 

Loudon, August 1897 Wittiam Bt General M 


] ARWICH -HOOK OF HOLLAND Rout: 
to the CONTINENT, Daily (Sundays i led 


rew 8.8. Cheapest Route to Germar I 


G.ER. ¢ s Twin-s 
Quich 0 Holland—to Amsterdam 1) how 

SCHEVENINGEN (Holland)—The Dutch Brigh id 

(fr and Full Particular n application the Mana i" 
Kurhaus, Scheveningen, Hollan« 

NEW TWIN-SCREW 8&8 DRESDEN" now on the Service 
pon mig nes gag CHEAP RETURN TICKETS 
First . 6d. ; Second, 6d. ; Third, 208. The Ardennes (Cheapest 
Cont ne ant ial ik sliday), “Swit ‘rland, A vid Harwich-Antwer 
every ekday, to Sept. 12 Sundays also 

Passengers be roy London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.90 
Direc Servi » to Harwich, vid Lincoln or leterboro’ an id Mare “s 
from Scotland, the North, and Midlands, saving time and money 
Dining- Car from York, vid March HAMBI RG by G.S.N.4 Fast 
*assenger-Steamers “ Peregrine ani Seame WwW Wednerday 
and saturdays. Cheap Tickets and Tou all y of the Cor 
at 


tinent Re the G.E.R. Co.'s “ Tourist Guide to the 
d Unie h.. post Sd. Particulars at the G.E.N. Co.'s 
2, Cockspur Street, 8.W.; or « the 


ide 
tinent al Mamas, Liverpo 1 Street Station, E.« 


St A, BE LG IUM (12 hours from London). 
anaes See ” nae ul ble sete ae Cmeneave Gy ‘ iv 


ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


Steam-ship GARONNE, 3901 tons register 
FOR BALTIC CANAL, 8ST. PETERSBURG 


for Moseow 
BrOUe BOL —— BY, COPENHAGEN, CHRISTIANIA 


leaving London Aug 25 arriving back Se , 
Fon LISBON MALAGA VILLA FRANCA, PALERMO. SAN 
| PORIN WEY ie OUT (for Damascus), HAIFA, JAFFA (for 
Je ALEXANDRIA (for Cuir A MALTA 
| and GIBRALTAR, ary mdon Oct. 6, ari ving back No vw 
| ¥. Ginegn & Cx ? Ilead Otic 
Managers Aupenson, ANDERSOW.and Co. | Feuchurch Avenue. 
For pa e apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchure } Avenue 
Taudon, E.C.; or to the West-End Branch Oftic It Keyes 
Street, 8.W 
V I¢ 'TORIAN ERA EXHIBITION, 
ELARL’S COURT, LONDON, 8.V 


t Y 
ADMISSION ONE 
Kk <a ty 8 KI 
OF BRITISH 
OF BRITISH Ais rory, 

He 


ty the Queen and 
ti, 


one LING 


et that et es 


[ WOMEN'S WORK 
{ COMMERCH 


dl 


AN Gif IDF REY's B 
H UBITION ORCHESTRAL BAND 
On Wet Days the Hands wil pia y a the a " 
*romenade being Fr 
GIGANTIC WHEEL 
ley-Tyred ORMONDE BICYC! 
Pr 1} 
LORD GRORGS t {I UBILE® CIRCUS 
PrHE OLD RICHARDSON'S SHE 
| JEWELL'S FAMOUS MARIONETT! HEAT RN 
Pantomin« Areph Rifle Gallery lectrophone 
th , 


a 
I : 
| GRENADIER GI ye BAND. 
LD 
bE) 


* Theatre, the 
he Exhibition 
RUNNING DAILY 


Two Ws ES Given Weekly 


Mere Tower Pe Switch 
Open Daily 11 a.m r ADMISSION. ‘ONE SHILLING 


OETZMANN, of 27, baker Street, 


YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Fees a res » hire charged if purchased in six months 

The cheapes M ane bien cae A pianos by all the heat 
| makers is THOMAS OL I'ZMANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, W 


OETZMANN, of 27, Ibuker Street, W. 


| Picstsmen 15s. per MONTH, on 


Thomas 


VOetzinann and Co.'s € aT Ne f'wo.or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage tree. Tunings free “ ee in Tawden f Sule 
| Hire, or Three Yenrs’ System is THOMAS OMTZMANN w ACGOL?> 


27, Bakerstreet. Portman Square, 
pe RCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 
that the Cheapest He muse in the Kingdom for new G d and 
Cottage Vianos by Broadwo xl, Collard, Ihach, Oetzu 
Bechstein, and ot her makers of repute is THOMAS OF tZMANN 
and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, ccadin, the 
Vinnes by the respective makers can be trie 4 idle by idee 
packed free and forwarded, Only address, 27, baker street 


] PALMAINE'S SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE 
‘Ten years’ warranty Easy Terms, approval, carriage free 
Cottages 7, 9, and 11 guinens 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class 
Class 2; 20 guineas. | Clas »O 
American Organs, by all ‘the bos t Makers, from 4) guinens 
upwards, Fall price pos will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. Hin. 
| bi om ms and — ulars pos tree.—T. D'ALMAINE and ¢0 
est. 112 Years Finsbury Pavement, EA Open till 
Sateedars 3 


DEER: STALKING 
| 


A plan 


23 guineas. | Class 6, 35 cuinens 
; 7 40 guin 1ens 
s8 9, OO eninens 





GLASSES. 





NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
“Mac LEOD ” TELESCOPE, 





Is a Perfect Glass for Deer-Stalkers, 
_ being Specially Constructed to Suit 
their Requirements. 


It combines the HIGHEST POWER wit 
CLEAREST DEFINITION. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
| 38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E£.C. 


Branches—45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. 
Photographic Studio—CRYSTAL PALACE, Sydenham, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES t famous preacher, but the work of arrange evidently much disappointed with this result. ‘If the 
le : . t ~ t Will tuke a considerable time. laity,’ he says, ‘‘do not take some steps to increase 
gle ig ; 6 4 , 2 , , P clerical incomes, there will soon be a lowering « the 
Rhor ewan 3 : } Bishops are rapidly leaving our shores. = t ’ the clere 1 diffic f li , 
te. Swit ’ : f Albany, Massachusetts. and Texas left social position of the clergy and dl ulty in inding men 
! Riffel Alp Ifot 7 ] Wednesday for New York by the Teutonic. of the same stamp as heretofore. 
oie oy Miss f August h ni } » of London and the Dean of St. Paul’s Dr. Lorimer, the eloquent American preacher who has 
: v oh ae Beatidanen Dr, Tiealahdem ofl ant eneieen occupied the pulpit of Marylebone Presbyterian Church 
a | he w ‘ ‘ last week in Sept saber during August, is to sail for America next Wednesday. It 
Ca L ‘ | > ane is now quite understood that he has no intention of leaving 
13 Wir be a subject of burning interest in the the Baptist denomination in order to become a Presbyterian. 
atin ln A t ns, but in the churches of London India w E ; ; 
Ps | ier p : en nstantly mentioned this year both in prayers [he services at Westminster Abbey during August 
1) Se Ee on } . a a | sermons Nearly every prominent pre icher has had a have been very well attended. Canon Gore is far and 
ed Alin to postpone His holiday Ul Sept sermon and offertory for the Indian Famine Fund, and on away the most popular preacher, and, in spite of the rain 
Uganda rtly to havea B p, and it is generally Sunday it w evident in many churches that Saturday's last Sunday evening, crowds gathered at every door half 
pe l Dr. Tu I sishop of Eastern Equatorial news from the frontier had excited much anxiety. When an hour before the service. 
f ‘ ’ y yy man the g she, Posty g ; : 
ss ‘ B “i f Mi \ 1] Ms ‘ , ee " a - th, "a ster Soni pas we - Sieg aiiea tet : The musical portion of the service at the Abbey on 
lor | Ke fw nar been war might be averted, there was a murmur of ‘“ Amens Sunday evening was rendered in a very dreary fashion. 
} l to t nsiderati f Irish Bishoy from the congregation. I have never heard hymns drag more wearily at any 
! country church. Next Sunday there will be no choir in 
Mrs. Spurgeon and the Rey. Joseph Harrald are making The Jubilee Clergy Sustentation Fund now amounts the evening and only men’s voices at the morning and 
wl progress with their edition of Mr. Spurgeon’s to about £50,000, promised or received. Prebendary afternoon services, as the choir boys are leaving for their 
iphy rhe greater part of their materials was left Sulmon, the hon. treasurer and secretary of the fund, is holidays. ; 




















DIGESTIVE ! = DELICIOUS ! 


SPLENDID SAUCE. 


CORDONSDILWORTH 


APPETISING 1 


> 





% 


| PLEASES THE TASTE. 





A Most Delicious Sauce for 
MEAT, FISH, POULTRY, MADE DISHES, &c., &c. 


Be sure you are supplied with GORDON & DILWORTH’, 


AS USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 


STIMULATES APPETITE. PROMOTES DIGESTION. 
Made from Whole, Fresh Tomatoes ! 


IN BOTTLES, at 6d. and 1s. each, OF ALL GROCERS AND STORES. 
If any difficulty in obtaining in any part of the world, write to W. B. Fordham and 
Sons, Ltd., King’s Cross, London, N., or Wm. Taylor and Son, Elm Row, Edinburgh. 














THE CONTINENT. 


Via QUEEN! BORO’ & FLUSHING. 
ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 


Twice Daily in pee directions. Day and Night Services. Large, Fast, and Magnificent Paddle Steamers. 
Actual SEA Passage by the New 21 Knots Night Steamers 27 hours only. 


GREAT ACCELERATION OF SERVICE from MAY a 
B ERL IN. arrival by Highs Servic ‘7p m. (MLE rT. ), instead of 8.28 p.m.; LONDON, arrival by Day Service from Flushing Fag Rt 
tf 9. op an Diss a one elerated Connections with LIVERPOOL dep. 4.5 p.m.); MANCHESTER dep. 4.15 Re); Btn MING. 
HAM “ley Pp iter rne Hill and Willesden, WIT HON ! TOUCHING LONDON ~ Apply for Time Tables, &c., to the 
**ZEELA b STRAMBHIP Ci .’S LONDON OFFICE, . Fe , E.C., where Circular Tickets may beobtained a Three Days * Notice. 


ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


LEGAL GUARANTEE. 
EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 
[) successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 
wind gs powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 
? cure any headache, no matter how caused, send 
THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post free, 7id. Larger 
sizes, Is. 1}d. and 2s. 3d. Sold by many Chemists, or 
obtained to order by almost all. 


the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND 

EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., 

46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


1897. 















Insist on Full Name— 








DREW & SONS is, PICOADILLY ciRcus, =m 


pi Makers, MAKERS OF 
RACE IMPROVED LUNCHEON BASKETS 


MEETINGS Provision Boxes Fitted with Drews’ New 
Enamelled White Linings. All Fittirzs of 














aa Best Make and Practically Arranged. Made 
MOORS, in Two Qualities, viz,, Plain Block -Tin 
THE and Silver-Plated. 


Moderate Prices for Best Work. 
In Stock for 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 12 Persons. 


Prices from £2 upwards. 
















RIVER, 


If required, 
DREWS’ NEW 


REGISTERED 
SILVER- 





PLATED 

SAUCEPAN. 

Inventors and Sole Makers of F its unde r 
DREW'S’ PATENT van 
“EN ROUTE” TEA-BASKET "a 
© ize, 10/6 

4-Person Size, 
AS SUPPLILD TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 128 extra. 





2- Person { With Silver-Plated Kettle, 
Size. If with all Fittings Silver- 


= | With Silver-Plated Kettle, & 
Size. If all Fittings Silver-Plated, 


fa.FE% G%s. 


oi 


N.B.—Either of these “‘En Routes” fitted ig Dre ws" 
Patent wore Attachment Lid and Fall Tray: 2-person 
size, Ts, $4 person size, } d, extra to above nrices. 
2 Svaliliy pecaea to all parts of the world, 
Cheques should accompany Orders by Post. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


’ Lamps: 


LIGHT CoO., Ltd., 


Respectfully invite 
the attention of 
Visitors to London 
to the beautiful 


Exhibit 


IN THE 


te Ducal Hall, 


Ww 
Hoo Ny axe Victorian 


We } i | . Fe Era 

Aiy Kye - Sart 
Exhibition, 
EARLS COURT | 


Warwick Road 
Entrance), 


larke’s ‘Cricklit 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY 


_. AL 
















1; 


AA ane? yf 









SEVEN LAMPS ON ONE STANDARD. 


’ 


OF THEIR NEW 


‘ Cricklite 
Fairy’ 
LAMPS, 


Now attracting 
much attention as 
the 


LIGHT OF THE 
FUTURE 


For Decoratively 
Lighting 
Dining & Drawing 

Rooms | 
and Boudvirs. 


80 








woh 


Candles, with PAPER 
SHADES, the OLD 
Style, very Dangerous. 





SHADES, OLD 


the 
Style, very Dangerous. 





Seven Lamps on One Standard, 18 inches high, in Richly Cut Glass or Silver Plated, with beautiful Silk Shades, 
and double-wick Fairy Lights to burn 6 or 10 hours. No trouble in trimming. They are absolutely safe, may be 
left burning without any attention the whole time, are very economical in use, and take up very little space on the table. 
Specially adapted for use in Country Houses and Abroad. 
N.B.—Paraffin Lamps or Paraftin Lights should on no account be used in Clarke's Lamps 
Attendants are in the Ducal Hall to show the lamps and give all particulars. 


CLARKE’S ‘CRICKLITE FAIRY’ LAMP EXHIBIT, 

Victorian Era Exhibition, Earl’s Court (Warwick Road Entrance). 
All Letters should be addressed 

CLARKE’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LIGHT CO., Ltd., Cricklewood, London, N.W. 


Jewels, Gold, &c., 
| may be sent per | 
Registered Post in 
tc absolute safety, | 
and are returned 
at once, post free, 
if offer be not 
| accepted. 


They are dangerous. 


Ducal Hall, 
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The Complete Furniture of a Comfortable Bed-Room: Wardrobe, 
Dressing-Chest, Washstand, Two Cane-Seat Arm-Chairs, Chamber 
Service, Bed, Bedding, &c., FOLDS into one Small Case measuring 
6 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. Rigidity and Appearance of Glued-up Furniture. 
Patented all over the World. Invaluable to Colonists, Hotels, Officers’ 
Quarters, Spare Bed-Rooms, Shooting Boxes, &c. Suites at all Prices. 
Separate Articles can be had. Every house should have at least One 
Obtainable at all Dealers’ or Direct from 
THE 


V.P. FOLDING BED-ROOM SUITE & FURNITURE C0, Ltd, 


330, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The only awarded at the Paris tM E 
a i Special, | 


Exhibition 1889. UW 
© hygienic, adherent & invisible 


Toilet powder- COE. F°-A‘W, Inventor | 











VEL 


®, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8 May 1875. 
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We 


DELICACY 
AND FLAVOR 


“NOT A LITTLE 


of the phenomenal 
success of the Pneu- 
matic ‘Tyre Company 
has been due to the 
marvellous amount of 
care lavished on the 
smallest detail by the 
management. From 
the inception of the 
Company to the present time there has been exhibited a policy of attention alike 
to great things and small, no trifle being too minute to receive its full share of con 
sideration. ‘True, the uniform excellence of the goods supplied has had some- 
thing to do with the Company’s progress ; but that and the consistent improve- 
ment of the tyre are but evidences of the splendid management, which is really 

the keystone of the altogether unique position the Company occupies to-day.” 
Scottish Cyclist, 


J 











*DUNIOP TYRES ® 


4 





First in 1888, 
Foremost ever since. 











a 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Lrtp., 


160 to 166, CLERKENWELL Roan. FE.C., Lonpon ; 
Works: Atma Srreet, Coventry; 





Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Dublin, &e. 


BRANCHES: 


















FOR 
STRENGTH 


AND 


RIGIDITY. 


Write for Price List. 

















Bamboo Cyele (0., 


LTD., 


SHOW-ROOMS— 


59, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. millions of Mohammedans in India we must always play that he eats the farmer's grain only when his ordinary 
SE Ga have forsctien Don Carl “ee the Mohammedan game, then we ought to conciliate the provender gives o ut. It is sensibly sugg sted that the 
} ffairs S] ; Mahdi ead of attacking hi m. The truth is that the aggrieved farmers should breed the sparrow-hawk nd so 
aetna an , danger of Moslem fana is SeTl only when a rely on the ordinary ce flict of Nature, ‘‘ red in tooth and 
; ‘Worax  Peanent erage Moslem potentate is <7 to baffle Ren ope, and that claw.” There is prot ably no more practical means of 
] ~ rds wi pre sently turn is th niy reason wh Sultan is able to do us any keeping the sparrow in check. 
Phe ppears to be precious tte warrant 1or damag The telegraphists who threatened to strike me the 
=e. ope a ded There is a crusade against the sparrow. In France Post Office wisely changed their minds, and is now 
den not hk , he has been formally condemned by the Government, and restored. A strike would have caused great public 
= a fol private citizens a1 my ed to shoot hin at sight. As inconvenience for a few days, but the Post ¢ ‘Offic would 
| W | S n ul French citizens do ate know a sparrow from any have eventually coped with the emergency, and th trikers 
M ! ! ne that at r smnall bird, there will soon be a great outcry about would have found that their action was simply sux cidal, A 
ure ially making war on the Mahdi t inton destru 1 of birds that are really useful to public department cannot be treated as if it were a private 
t true light of the Moslem world. the agriculturist. It is pleaded on the sparrow’s behalf employer, and the Duke of Norfolk would have reorganised 
| that he consu 1 great many noxious insects, and his staff and continued his policy. 
MARRIAGI Ww LEEeDs FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. j 
uC eB Barat Same Cham, Derby te orcas “| SULPHOLINE RED 
I I ) 1.1) te \ 
shy eng 4 QHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA, 
4 : ny} ore} ? i . 1 I I D ‘ and 
ae THE SEASIDE 
POYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY GREAT ete waa a whee | 
N iW eos AUG. 24, 25 BALLS ()'! TTR Refr n L, W1 nd r| 
! An ! 
I HARI I. Mes. 1 ‘ R. FORD (or. 4i.l 


THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, Agus Sun, Wind, & Salt Air. 


os, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 










Gold, 
£17. 





cD 


their 
view 


COMPANY extended 
Department, 
fine 


Watches at 


THE have greatly 
Wateh 
an exceptionally 


Gold 


and have now on 


assortment of high-class 


and Silver prices 25 per cent. 
similar goods, 

The 
thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 


Department is under the charge of a 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance 


in the selection or repairing of Watches. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections 


GENTLEMAN'S GOLD ENGLISH forwarded on approyal. 


KEYLESS WATCH. 
GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS? COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W, (Adjoining: sscdinncenttdbat 








s Cane Trunks. 


are the... 


Lightest, Strongest, 
and give the 


Greatest Packing Capacity. 





Prices from 50/- 

Made of Compressed Cane covered 
with best English Sofe Leather, 
Waterproof Mail Cloth,or Brown 
Canvas, in all the usual sizes. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers: 


J. L. FOOT & SON, 95 New Bond St., Liniden, ees | 
BRR000000000 0000888888888 


_. 


Seseevre 








NEW NET PRICES. 


below those usually charged by other houses for 


y Remedy for Eruptions 





hilt Cy 
£16:16:0 $12:12:0 


“SPECIAL” & “STANDARD” 
E RUDGE-WHITWORTH 
CYCLES, 


CYCLES, 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen's, 


Ladies’ or Gentlemen's. 
Complete with Palmer Complete with Palmer 
or Dunlop Tyres. 


4 or Dunlop Tyres. 
) List Prices, £28 & £30. List Price, £20. 

Write for the BOOK OF THE BICYCLE, Post Free. 
> 
) 


HIGHEST QUALITY OF WORK and FULL GUARANTEE. 








TRADE MARK. 














ates. LOTON HANDS 


Itching, scaly, bleeding palms, shapeless nails, and 
painful finger ends, pimples, blackheads, oily, 
mothy skin, dry, thin, and falling hair, itching 
scaly, crusted scalps, all yield quickly to w: rm 
baths with CurTicuRA Soap, and gentle anointings 
with CuTICURA (ointment), the great skin cure, 


(uticura 


Is sold Crqushous the world. Brite h depot: F. Newnery & 
ONS, Le ot ‘OT pide: Drue Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., 
—~% U. 5. A. * All About the Skin,” post free. 


and all Disfigurements. 


ALWAYS APPLY THE LOTION 
AFTER BATHING. 


ITCHING HUMOURS CUTICURA “REMEDIES. 





“Myrtie Grove 
TOBACCO. 


For Pipe or Cigarette. 


reer 


Sweet. Cool. Fragrant. 














Sif Waltef Raleigh. 
J AtMytt “ns 




















“At Myrtle Grove Sir Walter Raleigh was soothing his mind with 
the Tobacco he had brought from Virginia when his Irish Servant, 
thinking his Master was on fire, dashed water over him.’ 


TADDY & G0., Minories, London, E. 

















c™ 
peut ERS! 
af 


“But be sure they are e CARTER'S.” ara 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely a€ 
counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for * Little Se 
Liver Pills.” CARTER is the important word, and 
should be observed on the outside wrapper; other- 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do not take 
any nameless * Little Liver Pills’’ that may be offered, 


But be sure they are CARTER'S. 








AR wenser sree As 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. p &C RA N D HOT E ‘| MOFFAT, NB. 
CAMBRIG ae Mee S| ot Aaa 9 MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC 


Me cit | AND PENSION. 





| 


SAMPLES AND PRICE- 7 , %OrI ¥ a , ’ al , vryy Y vryy’ 

“usts post ace. HANDKERCHIEFS. FINEST POSITION ON THE EAST COAST, aoe, Mecsas ian Ga ae Stein 
Pa .—To even f, lay, all Letter Ovaere “wh a uiries for - | ‘ 4 : 4 id 
eee Sept shone sent Direct to Hants 7 FACING SEA, DUE SOUTH. | Tennis, Zxcellont Roads she Oyeling of 








Driving. 





MR. PARQUHARSON, Manager an and Secretary. 
| 7 

















HovENDENS EASY a" 











They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective | 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS, 
Of ali Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers, 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 


Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-Hand Cocner of each Label. 


WHOLESALE OF R, HOVENDEN & eee 


BERNERS ST., W.,axpd CITY RD., E.C.. LONDON, 











NOW OPEN. 





"N3d0 MON 


Are sold in Boxes at 6d. and Is. in every town 
and village in the three Queendoms. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


No expense has been spared to make this Palatial Hotel one of the finest and most comfortable Hotels in the 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. United Kingdom. It contains 100 Bed-Rooms, extensive Dining and Drawing-Rooms, magnific ent Ce ffee-Room, Realing 


and Writing Rooms, Smoking-Room and Billiard-Room (two tables), and large Lounge, most elegantly furnished 


9 
THE GRAND HOTEL LADIES’ STRING BAND (DAN GODFREYS SON) PLAYS EVERY DAY IN Ss 
THE LOUNGE DURING LUNCHEON AND TABLE D'HOTE. 





(9 2244444444444 & 4» 4 te te tn tn te te te th Me a Me tb 


{ COMFORT IN WALKING, 





wwvvevrwrw~vrrry > 





































TABLE D’HOTE AT 7.30, AT SEPARATE TABLES. | 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. ELECTRIC LIGHT EVERYWHERE. HYDRAULIC LIFT TO ALL FLOORS. 4 vil 
Lawn Tennis, Bowling Green, Night Porter. The Private Omnibus awaits the arrival of the Supper Train that leaves t 
OVERINGS FOR SEMI S COMPLETE Liverpool Street at 12.3 on Saturday night for Clacton, as 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. Telegraphic Address—“‘GRAND, CLACTON-ON-SEA.” H. GRANT, Proprietor. 
Perfect imitations of For Tariff and further particulars apply to CHAS. A. REINGPACH, Manager. 4 
Nata; ine nade | | { CURES WHEN ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 
art blending with nature 
to completely as to dety — SMOKE THE CELEBRATED — IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
the closest scrutiny. In Relieving ALL PAIN & THROBBING, and soon 
Half, Three-quarter, | cures the worst CORNS & BUNIONS. 
or Full Wigs on same 4 4 It Softens and Removes all Hard Callosities on the 
Principle for Ladies 4 Soles of the Feet. If you Suffer, Try a Box. 
or Gentlemen. | You will never regret it. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 4 —s- Boxes, 1s. 1}d., of all Chemists. 
Ah WS Every rey Arti- . M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham, , 
) 2 = ficial Hair for Fashion | eet tinntinntintintinintintintintncintntintintntntntntntntndl 
and Convenience. 
43, MEW BOND ST. SWEETENED JOBACCO oe 
“BOND & SON, LONDON, W. : Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
SEE THE —_— a : Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
‘ Miss Emily Faithful, 
MERRY WEATHER KNOWN ALL peadhesshibd Relates WORLD. The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
Advertisement every other OPP and many other persons of distinction ~ ve testified 


week in this paper on to the remarkable efficacy o 


endgeRine Protection. "| Mae” RICHMOND CAVENDISH CO. Lt. HIMROD’S 


CATALOGUES FREE. 63 LONG ACRE, wr. | 
roan AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. CURE : ASTHMA 












. m7 ° Wstablished ove uarter o conte 
Sold by all First-Class Tobacconists at Home and Abroad, wvsnstatea te the Waateeceeietas irons ded 
It is used as an inhalation and wit me utany afte how o fle 
| i 1 1s ree Sam an ta tinonials free by st 
1 and 2 ox Packets, and 4, Z, and 1 UW. Tins. to ehgenenpheenyoesaaiple 
Eat Deets, air det, Lenten. Ao 








& Son, W. I dw =} & Son, May Rober ry atler 
Crispe, John Thompson, Liverpool & allWhi , wal Mt 16 


G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS. 


* The Gun of the Period.” 


Trape Mauk Recisrenep 


ra 

















~ A REVOLUTION IN 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
BOOKS. 


EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 


HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL SYDNE Y, 1879, 
AND CALCUTTA, 1883-4. 


















THE IDEAL CAMERA 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Very light and compact, 


Convenient shape for carrying in the hand or for 
attachment to cycles. 


LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


Takes Cartridge Films and Glass Plates, 


The No. 4_# 


With intercepting Safety Bolt. rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible 


Cc. E. LEwis’s HAMMERLESS TREBLE GRIP BREECHLGADER 
is the highest develo pment of the gunmakert’s art. The opening of 
; the gun for loading cocks it and bolts the triggers automatic ally 
| thus making it the safest gun before the public, 


PRICE FROM 10 TO 50 GUINEAS. 





. Send six stamps for Catalogue of our stock of finished Gunes ready 
IDGE Sor Gerivery, whic h is the large st in England. Buy direct and a nave 
| lealers’ profit We guarantee the shouting and endurance of our 
| G uns and R ifles 8 is second to none. 


| GC. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 


(Es STABLISHED 180.) 


CICARES 
awe 0) Mayaae 
ASTHMA. 


CIGARES DE JOY (/oy’'s afford 
immediate relief in cases of ASTHMA, 
HAY FEVER, and CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 
Appreciated by Physicians and Sufferers 
all over the world. Easy to use, certain 
in effect, and harmless in action, they are 
recommended for use by young and old. 
May be had of all Chemists and Stores 
in Boxes of 35 at 2s. 6d., or post free from 
WILCOX & CO., 83, Mortimer St., London, W. 





KODAK. 


Makes pictures 5 x 4 inches. 
Price £5 5s. 


Other “ Cartridge System” Cameras: Pocket 
Kodak, Bull’s-Eyes & Bulicts. Prices £1 1s, to 


£3 38. | 
Photographic | 
ASTMA Materials 
Company Ltd., | 
115-117 Oxford St.,. [ONDON, | 
and 60 Cheapside, 
£598 15s. in PRIZES for 


Kopak Pictures. Send for 
‘Prize Competition ”’ Circular. 








Cigarettes) 

















The Best in Existence—the Cheapest in Use. 


























S. SMITH « SON,| [7 


[In Use all over the Globe. 


Watchmakers to the Admiralty, 
°°, STRAN D. 


“STRAND’’ , 
im prevemernts better up-te-date t! h 





ar 1” Watch with cay n 
5; Iset. Gold, £13 1f3 
lavlies, £5 15s, wd £12 15s 


! 
5s 
Win ote 
Crtenwicu 
~, 
~ 


wie 


) | Tf, f ‘ > 
| ii Ks Sons Wal 
) t time 
ridian oO 
9 Strano si00 


“7 
| 'r lomers defining thr 
the Me 


Vatches 


exa 
t} Sun eros 
r Smiths 


Established Half a Century 
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Free from 
Mercury. 


FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 


MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATE 







COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. fred. Burnaby, R H.G 


**Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for physic—with 
which it 1s as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Afnca with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mine who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man‘ had not diced out ” 









HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
ETC. 
































NUBIAN MANUFACTURING C9, LT9. 
Lorrimore Buildings, 
WALWORTH Lonpon,sx. 


‘eee ee 


““A very pleasant and wholesome Table - Water.’’— 
The Lancet. 

“The water is pure and free from deleterious metallic 
contamination.’’— The British Medical Journal, 

** It has a very mellowing effect on any spirit with which it 
is mixed, and is a pleasant beverage by itself.’’— The Sketch. 


Supplied in Bottles, Halt-Bottles, and Splits. 


INGRAM & ROYLE, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


Wholesale Terms from the 
Sole Proprietors—REID & DONALD, PERTH. 


Choice Cigars made of 

CIGA RS | Pare Bemee Tobacco, Prices 

“ TTC 9) | THE TOBACCO COMPANY OF BRITISH 
NORTH BORNEO, LIMITED, 


from 10s. 6d. to 22s. per 100, 
2, Tokennovse Buitpines, 
BOR N EO Lorusury, Lonpvon, E.C. 








are obtainable at 











HIGHLAND 


WHISKEY 


SUPPLIED DIRECT TO CONSUMERS ONLY 


SAMPLES FREE 





Prize Medal, Electrical Exhibition, 1892, for Non-Magnetisable 
Chronographs. Certificate and Warranty with every atch. Old 
Watches and Jewellery taken in Exchange, Postage Free at our ek 2a CEORCE LOW 
pwn rick. Our Peearise on Warenes,” just published, 160 pp., 7. NTROSE.NB 
4» Illustrations, Second Edition, Free on Ayplication = 





£150 WORTH OF PRIZES! 


PICTURES FROM £2 TO £20 CASH VALUE. 
Original Pictures that have been reproduc:d in “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” will be distributed by the Council of THE MAGAZINE ART UNION, by ballot, on August 23, 1897, 


which are reproduced in the pages of the Magazines, those which lend themselves to the decoration of the house- 
Union directs its efforts to bring those works of art which have 
served the purpose of reproduction in the pages of Magazines within the possession of those who have now to be 
It offers FIFTY pictures each month for distribution by i 
Macazixne Aur Uniox, and who desires to participate 


Ts Maaazine Art Ustow has been establ shed with a view to distribute from the vast store of original works of art | 


hold. The Council of Tuk Macazixe Aut 


satistied with inferior prints 


Any person who wishes to constitute himself a member of Tut 
iu any of the monthly distributions of prizes, must follow the directions printed below. 


Mr. L. A. GREENWOOD. 


Secretary 


DIRECTIONS. 


I. The Coupon alone must be cut out on the lines as 
printed, and placed in an envelope accompanied by One Penny 
English stamp, uncancelled, or two Halfpenny stamps, 
undivided. 

IT. The name and an address, within the United Kingdom, 
of the person wishing to participate in the drawing must be 
clearly written in the space provided for that purpose. 

IIT. The envelope containing the Coupon must be addressed 
to the Offices of Tue Macazixe Arr Union, and posted so as 
to reach its destination not later than the first delivery on the 
morning of August 23, 1897. 

IV. If anything be written in, or if any written matter 
accompany the Coupon, other than the date, the name, and 
the address within the United Kingdom of the Member, and 
unless the uneancelled English stamp or stamps enclosed are 
of the value of One Penny, the Coupon shall be excluded 
from the Ballot, and the stamp or stamps therein forfeited. 


Directions must be literal'y and strictly adhered to, 


These 


otherwise Coupe ns contraven ng the ¢ Dir ctions wil 


All Coupons for the 


NINETEENTH 
BALLOT 


must reach the office by the 
FIRST POST, 


MONDAY, AUGUST 23. 











be disqualified. 


PRESIDENT—THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


post to the address given. 
it 
tallot among its members. | 

delivery. 
| August 28, 1897. 


Offices ‘pro tem.) —5, CLEMENT’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 


LIST OF PRIZES FOR THE NINETEENTH DISTRIBUTION. 




















The NINETEENTH BALLOT will take place on August 23, 1897. 
on this page, and send it, with one penny uncancelled postage stamp or two uncancelled undivided halfpenny stamps, by 
FIFTY PRIZES enumerated below will be awarded by ballot, and every Coupon received by 
he Council before the closing of the entries and literally fulfilling the directions indicated will be entitled to one chance. 

The Entries for the NINETEENTH BALLOT will close on the morning of August 23, 1897, after the first postal 
The names of the prize-winners will be announced in 


Intending members must fill up the Coupon 


“The Illustrated London News” published on 


Solicitors—Messrs. ADAMS & ADAMS. 


NINETEENTH BALLOT. 




















No. TITLE. Artist’s Name. Description. Size 

1 | Portrait of the Late Alexander IT. | J. Walter Wilson, R.T. Crayon 9} by 13 

2 | The Duke of York Holding a Levée J. Walter Wilson, R.I.| Monochrome | 20} by 13 COUPON. 

3 The Queen Sketching at Mariano A. Forestier | - 10 by ll 

4 Her Majesty at Grasse A. Forestier an 10 by 133 acta ee 

5 | The Three Emperors J. Walter Wilson, RT. om 12} by 15 | 

6 | The Sultan of Morocco A. Forestier | at 205 by 14 } a fens = ° 

7 Lord Salisbury’s Villa at Peaulicu A. Forestier | . 9} by 133 | I desire to par tu pate in the next Dis- 

8 | The Villa Garnier, Bordighera A. Forestier - 10 by 13: ' 2 . : ee ah bite F 

9 | Sandringham, 1891 J. Walter Wilson, R.I. . 23} by 14 | tribution of Prizes of Tuk Macazine | » 
10 Livadia W. Simpson °° 17 by 93 fq Art Un . ¥ Jertak r- trictl. 

ll The Kremlin, Moscow W. Simpson 10} by 6 Art Union. undertake to aide strict y fq 
12 | Chapel of the Gostinoi Dvor, St. Petersburg] J. Sehénberg | ” 103 by 14 yA . . * 

13 | The Nikolsky Gate of the Kremlin. W. Simpson “ 6 by 7 H by the published rules and directions. i 
14 | The First Alarm A. F. Lydon } ” 15} by 11 4 T that tl y ay wy pr ioe la 
15 A Russian Police Station J. Schinberg | me 13 by 10 agree ta té cop) rig G wm ah Y "tz 

16 A Morning Visit A. Forest er i 10 by 113 | 

17 | * Look Out!” Alfred J. Johnson : 7} by 93 f) won by me shall belong to the donor | 6] 
18 | Portrait of Mr. Gladstone A. Forestier . 12 by 9 ° 

19 | The Finishing Touch W. Rainey a 13 by 17 | there of, and I request that such prize be | 
20 | Springtime P. de Vega : 19 by 11 fi . : t . H 
21 | The Briton Abroad W. H.C. Groome 13 by 183 forwarded at my risk and cost in such 

22 | “So Busy!’’ M. Walker 12 by 17 é ; a 

23 | At Cupid’s Fountain : M. Walker 15} by 234 %| manner as the Council may determine. b 
2 From the Old Home to the New W. Rainey 19 by 12 O 

2 * Trippers *’ W. Rainey *” 9 by 12 6) 
26 | A Quiet Stroll on the First Monro Smith s 9} by 13 | 

27 | Great Bustards A. F. Lydon os 14 by 103 H MIE 2... ol. nite: dhaahisninectaanniebio 1897. 

28 Land of the Midnight Sun A. Forestier 90 12 by 8 H 
29 | Mr. MeCalmont’s * Isinglass "’ John Sturgess * 11 by 8} p b 
30 | News from Jack W. Rainey Pen and Ink | 11 ly 16 (@) N, O 
31 “Trespassers Will Be T'rosecuted”’ L. Lindell Monochrome | 18 by 12} cove a te a alla am Seta ta i i 

82 * What’s o’Clock !”’ W. Rainey ” 9 by 173 

33 | Ring Tilting Louis Gunnis “ 20} by 12 H i 
34 | The Old Style and the New W. H. C. Groome pa | 11 by 15} ee snidtadlectetnsteseci yssacienben elton’ 

35 Tenantless A. Quinton - 16 by 103 P Dn 
36 | * Little Sunshine” Florence Gravier Crayon |12 by 14 0 0 
37 “ Sweet Seventeen " Florence Gravier a 24 by 14 

38 | Play Alfred J. Johnson Monochrome | 9 by 13 (19) 

39 Homeless A. Forestier ” 14 by 103 

40 | Church Parade in Georgetown A. Forestier pa | 12 by 16 ee Tt sige: 

{1 | Only a Penny W. Rainey * 10 by 13 

‘2 | A Ship Canal P. de Vega Oil 15} by 11 A Penny Stamp, uncancelled, must be sent with the 
43 | ASly Fox George Roller Monochrome | 12 by i 

44 The Pride of the Show N. A. Loraine on 17_ by 12 above Coupon. 

45 | Cossacks J. Schinberg ‘ | 105 by 4 

| The Area Telle ; A. Hunt . 1 by 13 : NOTICE. 

7 Common Objects on the Seashore . Forestier | 13 . by 17 " 

48 | “No Luck” : W. Rain y pt | 11} by 14 This Coupon must be posted so as to reach the 
et eae oS Other Dage oe. C. Scams ” fd 1s Offices of the Magazine Art Union not later than 
! ragoon Charging - Seymour " ce ne the first post on Monday morning, August 23, 1897. 
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